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tent Control 
Should Go 


NDER a regime of rent freezing people do 
iot move, unless the income-earner is trans- 
ed to a new employment so far away that 
cannot go on living in his old home; and 
this | in i he usually goes through a complicated 
2adrini- J it; nsaction of exchange with somebody else 
“aif , ) is also rent-frozen in similar accommoda- 
seh: f tions. The result of this freezing is extremely 

‘imental to the efficient use of the existing 

table accommodations, for in unfrozen peri- 


re 
in 


there is a constant flow of people whose 
— nomic or family conditions have changed, 
ct with a | from accommodations which are no longer 
its provi: J suitable, to accommodations larger or smaller, 
of jt tliler or cheaper, as the case may be. This 
Stat ° » es 
ake and v has been practically stopped for five 
ommend. fe years, and current studies of the housing situ- 
din con & on in both American and Canadian centres 
ww that concurrently with a housing short- 


m of Un e there is an amazing waste of habitable 


axatl : 
make su Bic 
e Ministe Vir. W. H. Bosley’s Real Estate Review cites 
The s ni’ & a 1947 study of Detroit as showing that since 
ant Oe 10 population has increased 18 per cent and 
velling units 24 per cent, yet there is a grave 
using shortage and thousands of people are 
ing in cramped tenements while others are 
eement (0 & cupying an extravagant amount of space. It 
bY ex I , , . ‘. . 
a? tes also figures of population and housing 
Sf asemot. its for Toronto, showing that the supply of 
1 ¢ pl. J : ’ 
diately ex- J ie latter has more than kept pace with the 
: ag? rowth of the former since 1939, so that occu- 
won fk . ° an > ‘ 
ancy per unit is now 4.26 persons while in 
939 it was 4.32 persons. “If the 4.32 ratio were 
empt tron ipplied to the existing housing in the Toronto 
S are t 


he} B} area today we should have a surplus of 2,500 
>f the stat inits.” 

es th ¥ ; ’ 

ts. whethe & Deaths, the marriage of the younger mem- 


m the dat ; ers, and the disappearance of domestic ser- 
ifty p ‘ ints who “lived in” are the great causes of 
liminution of the size of households. We 

fact i _@ personal knowledge of scores of such 
tion ©): ds which in 1939 consisted of five, 
in Cana even people and which by these three 
have been reduced to two, three and 

USIN Viost of these are still occupying pre- 
ed t the same space as they were’ eight years 


Dury Ac 


ed ti the family income is almost always as 
uses it and usually greater, and the controls 
ti he rent attractive. Nothing will cause 
© sit (he movement of these families into more suit 
her tf 1e premises except the abandonment of con 
ted iS; and with controls gone many of them 
ww be willing to take in sub-tenants, which 
Be co VY have refused to do hitherto because of 
har : e extreme difficulty of getting rid of them 


the : hen they prove undesirable. 
eyond 


ie With commodity prices coming down it 


iculd be possible to get rid of the freezing 
mably vstem, Which has been most unjust to all 
ot lon se returned service men and others who 
where ; { no tenancy rights when the freeze came 
- / to being. 
tof h ; 
eww |) is Mr. Howe Serious? 
one c! e 
xtende ! 
wyer | 
ng an save U.S. dollars—-to buy less from the 
his 0! E ited States, to make things here that might 
nherwise be imported, and, if possible, to ex 
vt more to that country. All these changes 
volve time, trouble and expense. No business 


Vy] *- HOWE is trying to get business men to 


an will change his production methods or his 
‘pital equipment or his markets unless it is 

‘ally necessary. 
There would be little question about the 
Hl our 200° i ed if Mr. Howe himself did not make mis 
ading statements about how long the dollar 
finer opp" lortage was going to last. The other day in 
ame Halifax he said: “I am hopeful that before 
fair dea ‘any months go by our reserves of United 
mploye! 3" States dollars may be built up to a point where 


ee i esent-day restrictions will no longer be 
oot reat Ma eeeded.” 

rests of all This is not only nonsense, it is dangerous 
nonsense. As the Bank of Canada’s annual re 


(Continued on Page Five) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Prime Minister Attlee’s position, somewhat overshadowed by the rise of Economic Minister Sir Stafford 
Cripps, has been made more difficult by British labor's refusal to accept the wage-freezing program. 
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Over 6,000 Britons have so far come to Canada under 
the Ontario government's air plan. London offices were 
set up last year at Rainbow Corner, Piccadilly Circus. 
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J. S. P. Armstrong (left), Agent-General for Ontario in the 
United Kingdom, interviews higher-income applicants. 





Applicants (age limit 40) filling in forms at Rainbow Cor- 
ner. Ontario also has offices in Birmingham and Glasgow. 
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After Seven Month 


specu two weeks of the day they walked into the 
Piccadilly office in London to apply for emigration 
to Canada hundreds of men and women have found 
themselves settled and working in Ontario. Of the more 
than 6,500 British airborne emigrants who have come to 
Canada in the past seven months under the Ontario Air 
Migration Plan, over 90 per cent have found employ- 
ment within three days after they landed at Toronto’s 
Malton Airport. The success the Plan has achieved in 
placing the new Canadians in jobs has not been a matter 
of coincidence. 

First, all applicants undergo a careful screening. And, 
of equal importance, the case history of previous train- 
ing and employment is flown out in advance of the 
emigrant, allowing labor-placement officers to offer him 
suitable job possibilities the day he sets foot in Canada. 
Only British subjects are accepted under the Plan, with 
the age limit set at 40. Applicants are welcomed if they 
have experience in agriculture, forestry, mining, building 
or any type of industrial work; if the prospective emi- 
grant has experience only as a clerk or unskilled office 
worker, he or she is not eligible for air transport. 


— the emigrants are selected on the basis of job 

opportunity in Ontario, there is no compulsion to 
remain in the province once they arrive in Canada. The 
government gives no guarantee of a job, offers no help 
in the matter of the £67 fare and £20 landing money, and 
realistically warns of the housing problems here. Only 
the working members of a family are eligible for air 
transport but a man and wife may come together if both 
are seeking employment and if they have been able 
definitely to arrange for housing here. 

The majority of the Britishers who have been flown 
out are unmarried and about 10 per cent are women; one 
third are husbands coming in advance of their families. 
Ontario House cooperates in helping dependents secure 
sea passage and, to date, 750 have already arrived. In 
addition to the emigration office at London’s Rainbow 
Corner, Ontario House has opened information offices in 
Glasgow and Birmingham, and sends interviewing teams 
to see prospective emigrants at Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds 
and Manchester. 














s, Officials and Immigrants 


Story and Pictures by Gordon H. Jarrett 


While the emigrants are told that they are under no 
compulsion to accept the jobs that will be offered them 
on arrival, they are also plainly informed that they will 
be discouraged from entering trades, industries, or centres 
where congestion already exists. 

Part of the Plan is a follow-up system which will keep 
contact with the man or woman after they have found 
their first job and first home and will help them to be- 
come successfully assimilated in their new country. 


( FFICIALLY, Ontario is not urging Britishers to come 

to Canada. “The Plan is not designed to actively 
solicit emigration”, says J. S. P. Armstrong, Agent-Gen- 
eral in the United Kingdom for Ontario, “it is intended 
only to give added transportation facilities to the back- 
log of many Britishers who have already made up their 
minds to emigrate but have been unable to do so because 
of the shipping and air-travel congestion”. 

British government officials offer every assistance to 
Britishers wanting to emigrate to Canada, even allowing 
each emigrant to transfer up to £5,000 over four years. 

Concerning the mechanics of the Plan, which will be 
continued on into the summer and will bring the total to 
10,900 by that time, Dana Porter, Ontario's Minister for 
Immigration, says “a complete machine has been organ- 
ized at both ends, selecting the emigrants cautiously in 
Britain to make sure they are types that can be success- 
fully absorbed and settled, then placing them upon arrival 
in work where they have every reasonable opportunity of 
satisfactorily establishing themselves. We guarantee no 
jobs or homes but of the 6,500 delivered, only 50 or so 
have returned, and certain of these have re-applied.” 


f bio number of new citizens who will come to Canada 
with Ontario government help may not be great, 
but the kind of immigrants the Drew government is ac- 
cepting may have a significance out of proportion to their 
numbers. At a time when thousands of “displaced per- 
sons” in Central Europe are striving to get to Canada, 
these Britishers—more skilled in their trades and more 
conservative in their politics than most Middle Europeans 
should have an important leavening influence among 
the postwar crop of immigrants. 




















Medical test is under Dominion government regulations. 
Colin Ferguson, ex-R.C.A.M.C., is shown at Rainbow Corner. 





Dr. 





FINAL 


Arranging for excess baggage to follow by sea and for money All emigrants leave from Northolt Aerodrome, Mid- 
to be released. £5,000 can be sent over a 4-yéar period. dlesex. Dependents will follow later by sea. 


ARRANGEMENTS 





Emigrants can have their passport photos taken 
in the same building in order to save time. 
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Agree That Ontario's Air Scheme Is Excellent | 


























Over Prince Edward Island immigrants look eagerly out of windows to get their first sight 
of Canada, their new home. Trips are made by Trans-Canada and Transocean Airlines. 
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First meal is at Shannon Airport where there is a two-hour stop for refuelling and 


weather-checking. The sight of steaks, eggs and white bread brings smiles. 
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Crew members of the five planes operating on the scheme are all ex-service personnel. 
Crew landing at Gander stays to sleep and the one from preceding plane takes over. 









































Nine or ten hours after leaving Shannon, plane lands at Gander where there is a On arrival at Malton Airport, immigrants are 
stop-over of two to three hours so that passengers can disembark and stretch their legs 


met by officials of the Ontario Government, 
Red Cross and Salvation Army and taken by 


bus or taxi to Toronto immigration centre. 
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After customs examination at Malton, a 
second T.B. X-ray is now being given. 


On arrival at immigration centre, tea is served and cig- 
arettes handed out. Women stay here for five days, men . 


. go to Salvation Army hostel. Job-placement officers who al- 
ready know immigrants’ qualifications, get busy finding them jobs. 
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Dear 
Mr. Editor 


Native Labor 


— reftet 


seas units 


ence to Arab 


American oil 


employees of over- 


companies, you 


say, with high western rates of pay, they work 
well (S.N Feb. 7 Is this the prevailing 
American policy? 

During the recent war I was for eighteen 
months attached to the R.A.F. in West Africa 
Five months of that tour were spent in the 
River Gambia colony at the capital, Bathurst 


where I had opportunity to observe the 








British policy with native labor. The construc 
tion of the enormous B.O.A.C. flying-boat base 
was ther gress, and native help was paid 
approximat yne lling and sixpence pet 
lay st of which to be used to buy food. 
World cor ys had increased costs there as 
elsewhere, but wages could hardly have been 


less conducive to incentive breeding. The na 
tives f c se, knew they were being exploit 
ed ( id to be prodded continually 

Anothe natter of interest to the few Cana 
dians who wet n West Africa in 1943—it was 
intensely amusing as well! ——was the veil ove) 


ind expansion 


of civil air services The base was being built 
around us by B.O.A.C., to be leased to the 
2.A.F. for the war's duration; yet we were 
onstantly hearing the moanings of B.B.C 
news announcers and commentators concern- 
ing American expansion in the same field. The 


that Britain, gis 


1 

ng her all to the war effort, was In no pos} 
tion to develop or attend to civil air services. 
We know that this was not so, as do chaps 
who served th eatres and saw the 
same tiv] g around them 
Woodstock (ont A A VIOWAT 


More on Canada for U.S. 
\WWitH 1 certain amount of con 


sternation I 


> W ho 


inotner coun 


irranted judgment 


to bear on a whole people. It may be te 


crit 


but 





to say tnat generalizations are dangerous; 
in this case it is not only patently true, 


but 
cach of 


g,ood 


five months from Canada, and, while I have 


often been bewlldered by attitudes and 


havior of my new friends here rood Manners 


and the hope ot better understanding would 


de sulticient t prevent my itispoKenly ad 
verse criticisn l ive found 
informatior not implv rammed t tles 
down thelr th ts te | hunared 
Americans ly t d to know 
about Canada ind ndeed plan to vis 
country. I would suggest that ir department 
concernes 


into Ameri 


Class Strife 


y t} t 
1aSS v\ Y ] é i 


are not int mselves ir th 
surely a reversa if the attitude taken in tl 
Middle Age s ¢ iu cl Te ] I COnomMIit 

ulstry ry tne creat qaocto} if the Ron 
Catholic Church. notat St 


No doubt all the Vat n | to do now s tt 


hedge the dog yf the morality of profits 


with the 


Cloak aivil! 
sion Wil show SO CIOS i! identity of nelie 


with your editorial outlook that we may ex 
pect a more active crusade yn behalf of th 
universal chureh in the columr if the SaTI 
DAY NIGHT 


The 


sistent 


attitude of Cl 


nrist on this supject Is on 
throughout the synoptic gospels, ane 


perhaps finds its clearest express 
the Mount Like the 
division has existed in history from the 


times; it will 


Sermon on 


poor 
earlie 


probably continue to exist 


some form or other in the future div} 


(‘lass 


| ee 


ion in tne 


t 





When 





Photo by Howard 


the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir presents its annual a cappella concert in Massey 


Hall, Feb. 25, MADAME LUBKA KOLESSA, Toronto's gifted Ukrainian-born concert pianist, 
will be guest artist. Mme. Kolessa has brought honor to Canada and the Royal Conser- 


vatory of Music where she teaches senior students. 
Mme. Kolessa is 


gave her a great ovation. 


sion, of course, does not imply class strife. 
Whether such strife develops depends on the 
nature of the economic relationship between 
Why then should those Protestant 
which still attach a 
their fundamental 
themselves with an 


that has provoked class strife 


the classes 
communions stigma to 
beliefs in 
conomic 
by trans- 
glaringly 


I 


protits Ppive up 


yrder to align 


ordel 


lating natural inequalities into most 


ybvious and accelerating artificial inequali- 
ies? 

In any case most Protestants since the 
Reformation have not been in the habit of 


Vatican for doctrinal 
likely that the modern 
jeviation from Christ’s teachings will cause a 
reorientation at this late 


looking towards the 


leadership. It is not 
stage and it is to be 
the recalcitrant Protestant com 
munions continue to find their Christian 
principles in the New Testament rather than 

Only in such 
faith be saved 


hoped that 
will 
in a transitory economic set-up. 
the 
and 


Christian 


consistency Can 


Vvitiation contempt 


HAR1 


Last month a Carnegie Hall audience 
also famed for recordings and broadcasts. 


buy in the fall and sell in the spring and col- 
lect a profit 

When my reduced by frost, 
drought, smut or hail and I had the leisure to 
attend to the business, I bought wheat in the 
open market after selling my own, and always 


crop Was not 


came out with a profit when I sold in the 
Spring. 


The small producer generally does not have 
the time or knowledge to do more than check 
the elevator buyer on grade, weight, and dock- 
age and he is wise if he leaves planned selling 
tO @xperts. 

Mr. Deachman 


wants an open market now 
with its higher price, which means all the 
traffic will bear, regardless of the present 


difficulties of the British 


great 


people. It is to be 
noted that the majority of wheat pro- 
ducers are. satisfied with present prices. 
Whether this will do them any good in the fu- 
ture or not, it will always stand to their credit 
WHITE. 


Vancouver, 


B.C Bi 


A United North America? 





Wheat Trading XY) OWN opinion on Hume Wrong’s talk 
‘ about pooling natural resources with the 
acid reference to Mr. Deachman’s  lette U.S. is that we should include political pool- 
SN. Jan. 24) his investigation of. fall ing. The difficulty of the Royal Family, for 
, nr f wheat over a period of which all Canadians have a real affection, 
vears mav have been made for those could be got around. Truly Congress presents 
the “‘ppawinolal wheat pools and terrible spectacles at times but no worse than 
the Wheat er vere operating ‘Complete Ottawa Annexation will create many new 
f trading in pies as it used to be problems but let's have some new ones _ since 

t st with either of these two agencies we have never solved the old ones 
' e field. In the davs of real free trading That U.S.-Canada boundary is an anachro 
ners clamored to ee the machine first in nism. A United Europe is in prospect. Why 

aed et threshed before the price dropped not a United North America? 

e loc elevator owner advised his friends to Vainflee {,. Ont Cc. C. WILLSON 
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Passing 
Show 


—— are people who expect U.N. to ke » 
order in the whole world, but won’t let ; 
even try to keep order in Palestine. 
e 
“M.P. Protests Price Increase of Overalls’ 
heading in Ottawa Journal. With an over 
price increase how could they escape? 


e 
A mining note from the Soviet Union ir 


cates that 45,000 men are now digging 
uranium in Silesia. Up, Tovarish, up and ato 
se 
A Canadian architect suggests that, followi 
nature, we should have a heating unit in 1 
ceiling to act like the sun. And a few inc} 
of slush on the living-room floor? 
e 
Toronto is trying to think of a way of getti 
rid of its pigeons. It might at least discoura 
them by removing all the public statues. 
e 
Requiem II 
Out on the street, when I’ve finally flopped 
Dig the grave if my heart has stopped. 
Glad did I live except when I shopped, 
And I paid, though the prices were whoppi 


This be my verse when I breathe no more: 
Here he lies, and the scramble is o’er: 
Home is the sucker, home from the store, 

And the shopper home from the shopping 

J.E 
* 

Skiing is now a billion-a-year industry in 1 
United States, and this doesn’t include the hx 
pital bills. 

+ 

Naturally a girl can’t get anywhere in figu 

skating without a figure. 
s 

A million-dollar fund is being raised fo) 
memorial to Henry Ford, which is to be son 
thing that won’t get scrapped so early as t! 
existing ones 

a 

A trustee of the 
tion says that the 
extinct. 
family. 


American Medical Associ 
family doctor is becomi: 
And very wise of nim too, for so is t! 


eo 

“Stalin Must Have Peace” is the title of a 1 
cent book on Russia. But he can’t have all 
it; we want a little ourselves. 

e 

Some of Canada’s fellow-members in the U.\ 
are in arrears on their dues. “There’s an IO! 
in the United Nations.” 

‘J 
End of the Dream 

The “crash” towards which some nations ai 
said to be moving may be just the alarm clo: 
going off to tell them it’s time to get to work 

- 

Toronto police are demanding a_ five-da 
week, and if they will unionize the crimina 
and get them on the same schedule we are a 
for it 

s 

The trouble with regimentation is that whe: 
you stop worrying about ceilings you have 
start worrying about floors 

e 

In the village of St. Sevére, Que., there ai 
two vacancies in the council 
can be found to run. 
enough; 
stuff. 


for which nobod 
Compulsory voting is ni 
compulsory candidating, that’s th 
(With Severe penalties.) 
o 

Lucy says it is time the cold war with Russi 

was put on ice 
eo e 


TABLOID 
L ERE they all are, 
Dramatis personae of the human scene: 
The tired girl who wed the millionaire, 
The movie star, the killer and the queen. 
Here are the victims of the mine explosion, 
The piteous living and the pitiful dead, 
Just as the camera caught them; and 
the ruins 
Of flooded towns show how the waters spread 
Here are the parents of the boy whose play 
mate ‘ 
Shot him while playing with a loaded gun. 
Why do the eyes that stare from the 


accuse you? 
It's not your tragedy, your town, your son! 
The play intrigues, but it cannot include you 
While the loose lions of disaster rage, 
You are the safe spectator, idly making 
A Colosseum of the printed page. 


R. H 


here 


page 


GRENVILLE 
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The Front 


‘Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


© port published last week, points out we are 

> iy 9 means out of the woods yet, nor are we 
like to be in a few months. “Having in mind 
tir esent level of our gold and foreign ex- 
ch e holdings, and the magnitude of our 
t) with other countries, there is clearly need 
to rease these holdings.” 


vir. Howe wants industry to take his dol- 
la ving program seriously he will have to 
ti t seriously himself. 


General McNaughton 


( y OR Canadian delegate to the Security Coun- 
of the United Nations, General Mc- 
‘ hton, is going to work himself to death 
' he or someone else is careful. He has 
n ween relieved of his already heavy duties 
representative on the Atomic Energy 
( ission; and this month he is taking his 
tt is Chairman of the Security Council on 
{ f it all. In an excellent series of articles 
U.N., Mr. I. Norman Smith of the Ot- 
t Journal describes the challenge involved 
is terrific load of work, and then 

t S 


con- 


t the General seems to be altogether fas- 
ed by the challenge. Forward he leans 
e chair, his head bent slightly on one side 
etter to hear. .. However tough the going 
tays in pursuit. .. He appears to approach 

argument in the belief that only mis 
rstanding and bitterness prevent a settle- 

and that if he sufficiently ferrets out 
truth everyone will join hands and live hap- 

ver after... There is the danger, perhaps, 
he will not be able to sustain this almost 

energy in behalf of Council 
nal peace. 


and inter 
igh as is the quality and zeal of his assist- 
their number is small in comparison with 
if other delegations, and upon them all 
particular upon the chief falls no mean 
fad 
can think of half a dozen occasions dur- 
1e past few years on which the Canadian 
ations to international gatherings sought 
ybtained positions of high honor and re 
ibility for this country — such as a seat on 
security Council. On none of occa- 
did the government decide beforehand 
they were going to appoint to those posi- 
usually the problem of making an ap- 
nent took them almost unawares, as it 
to have done in the case of General Mc- 
iton. The final result has always been that 
fficial, already grossly overworked, had 
e on the job with quite inadequate staff 
ith, indeed, little to support him but the 
of his gratified countrymen. 
Ing as the Prime Minister was running 
partment of External Affairs as a pri- 
ideshow of his own, this sort of thing 
inevitable; but now that there is 
ister of External Affairs it is quite 


these 


imost 


sable, 


thts of French 


) NOT think it is up to the Legislature to 
ate a church,” said Premier Duplessis 
eek when asking the public bills com 
of the Legislative Assembly to throw 
ill incorporating the “Eglise Canadienne 
Pentecdte,” which the committee obedi- 
ld. The decision raises some questions 
ubt whether the Quebec Legislature has 
ined or will maintain a rigid principle 
) religious body shall be granted an act 
Orporation in the 
are quite a lot of 


province ot 
Protestants in that 
ice, and it is one of the characteristics of 
tantism not perhaps the most admit 
ne-—that it tends to create new churches 
seat’ freedom. We can hardly believe 
new church thus created and consisting 
y of persons domiciled in the province ot 
’C would be compelled to go to Ottawa 
‘ake out a national charter. 
such churches in Quebec have almost 
Ss in the past been composed of English 
‘sing members and incorporated under 
‘ish titles. We suspect that the real ob 
on to the “Eglise Canadienne de la Pente 
lies in the language of its title, and pai 
larly in the second word which it contains, 
that if it had applied for an act under 


d 


Quebec. 




















the title of “Canadian Pentecostal Church” it 
would have met with much less trouble. As we 
are strongly convinced that the rights of the 
two languages are and ought to be absolutely 


identical, we feel that the decision that the 
term “Eglise,” or “Eglise Canadienne,” is not 
to be permitted in Quebec, while the term 


“Church” in English is permitted, is definitely 
an infringement of the rights of the French 
language. nothing in the British 
North America Act to suggest that only mem 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church are entitled 
to exercise those rights and use that language. 


Mix-up at McGill 


ep ries McGill 

sity has passed a resolution designed, ap 
parently, to restrict the political activities of 
members of the staff. However the resolution 
seems a bit mixed up. 

To begin with, it prohibits all deans of facul 
ties from being members of parliament or of 
legislatures. and all full-time professors 
being cabinet ministers. The underlying prin- 
ciple, it seems, is that because the university 
pays the full-time salaries of these men it is 
entitled to their full-time services. 

It is clearly undesirable that full-time mem 
hers of university staffs should take any out- 
side employment which materially 
with their university work. If the resolution 
of the Board said this there could be no qual 
rel with it. On the other hand a reasonable 
amount of outside activity, political or othe) 
wise, keeps a university in touch with its com 
munity with results that are 

In the second place the 


There is 


3oard of Governors of Univer 


from 


interferes 


good for both 
Board's resolution 
seeks to prevent any member of the teaching 


staff from joining the executive body ot 


any 
political party, regardless of how much or how 
little of his time might be involved 
a deliberate and flagrant interference, not 
only with the personal freedom of the mem 
the staff, but with the processes ol 
democracy. The members of the staff have a 
right, in a free democratic community, to take 
an active part in political organizations; the 
community has a right to that the 
services of university men shall be available 
for that 


This is 


bers of 


demand 


purpose. 
Pacifism Again 
We 


surgence of the pacifist trend of thinking 
among religious Protestants (Roman Catholics 


ARE apparently threatened with a re 


are protected from it by the explicit teachings 
of their Church) which did so much to ham 
string all efforts for preparedness before the 
second world war. Mr. Charles Herbert Hues 
tis, the edito: of the Toronto 
wrote last week that “One reason for the weak 
ness of the church at the present time is its 
failure to witness to its faith by refusing to 
support the war and to rebuke ifs government 
for engaging in it,’ and the context 
clear that he was referring to the war of 
15. This means that the faith of the Protestant 
churches required them, in M1 
to oppose all armed resistance to Hitlet 

Among other things this meafis also that the 
churches should oppose the membership of 
Canada in the United Nations, for that 


religious Star, 


makes it 
1939 


Huestis’s view, 


mem 





“REMEMBER WHAT HAPPENED TO MINE” 


ACK. SPREADS BD 
S ALPORT 1935.8 





Copyright in All Countries 
bership obliges us to participate in military 
operations against nations declared to be guilty 
of aggression, and it is splitting hairs to de 
scribe such operations by any other term than 
war. 

Preaching of this sort in Canada is no doubt 
just as congenial to the friends of Stalin today 
as it was to the friends of Hitler in the ’thirties 
Both kinds of people knew that there was no 
danger of its spreading to the countries they 
respectively favored, with their autocratic rule 
and their complete suppression of all thinking 
not approved by the government, 

Preaching of this sort encouraged Hitler to 
believe that he need not 
Americans, nor even much about the British; 
the Russians. who were not amenable to it, 
he had to tie up by a treaty; had he known 
how many nations would ultimately throw off 
their pacifism and unite to destroy him he 
would never have started his war. Mr. Huestis 
is possibly helping to start the third war by 
inducing Stalin into a parallel error 


bother about the 


Speaker and Party 


N VIEW of last scenes in 

the House of Commons about the practice 
of appealing from the Speaker’s rulings, 
particularly in view of the Prime 
statement that the members who appealed 
“must have Known” that a certain ruling was 
correct, we feel compelled to remind our read 
ers that there is absolutely no resemblance be 


week's discrderly 


and 
Minister’s 


tween the Speakersnip of the British House of 
Commons and the Speakership of the 
House of 


Canadian 
Commons, 

At Westminster the 
sitting through 
ferent political complexion; he is 
his special aptitudes fon 


Speaker Is a permanency, 
successive parliaments of dit 
chosen fon 


the post and acquires 


more and more skill and impartiality as his 
tenure lengthens. There is universal confi 
dence in his complete detachment from party 


and his 
questioned 


ties, decisions are practically neve} 


At Ottawa the Speaker is always a membet 


of the government party, and knows that the 
departure of his party from power means his 
own departure from the chatt 


It is useless in these 
at Ottawa 


Speaker's 


circumstances to expect 
the same general accept 


rulings as at 


ance of the 
Westminste} 
have to add that in recent sessions they do n 
appear to have been entitled to it. Whateve 
may be 


said of the 


particular decision about 


which Mr. King said that Opposition members 
“must have known” that it was right, we have 
very little doubt that the next decisiotr. that 
Mr. King was in order when he made that 
remark. was wrong, and the fact that it was 


upheld by 107 to $0 does not alter our opinion 


in the slightest. We are apparently not alone 
in our view, for the Montreal Star observes 
editorially that “Our opinion happens to be 
that the Speaker was: right twice and wrong 


once” in the three decisions appealed in that 


week, and the “must have known” decision was 
surely the most open to attack 

The appeal is always from a decision given 
in favor of the government, and is always voted 
down. It is therefore actualls 


electors, 


an appeal to the 
who have no great qualifications for 
judging the questions, and cannot rendet 
ment anvhow 


judg 


until the next ele@tion. Speake 


Fauteux, who is clearly aware of the evils of 
the situation, has proposed that the appeal 
should lie to the committee on pris ileges rather 
than to the House, and should be supported by 
argument. We are not convinced that this 
would improve the situation. What would cer- 
tainly improve it is a Speaker who would give 
the opposition rather than the government the 
benefit of the doubt in borderline cases, and a 
government majority which would support him 
in doing so. That, in Canada, is probably too 
much to hope for. 

A decision that Mr. King was imputing mo- 
tives would have done the government no 
serious harm, would have made cabinet min- 
isters more careful than they now bother to be, 
would have greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the Speakership, and would probably have been 
right. 


Black-Out 


AST warning, To 
ronto Hydro engineers pulled the switches, 
a friend of ours happened to be in an elevator. 
A lot of other people were in the same eleva- 


Monday, when, without 


4 


tor, together with an operator who, as bad 
luck would have it, was not quite skilful 
enough to bring the car to rest at the next 


floor. So they all stayed in the car, between 
iloors and pressed snugly against each other, 
for half an hour. 

We live in the world where everything is up- 
SC. 
with 
make 
these 


Even the weather seems to be conspiring 
Mr. Stalin and other sinister forces to 
life uncertain and uncomfortable. It is 
things (rather than the ambitions of 
power-hungry bureaucrats) that lead to 
tinued government controls, restraints 
restrictions. 

We had a lot of 
controls 
Canada 


con- 


and 


experience of 
interferences 


government 
during the war. 
name tor doing these 
better than most countries. The secret 
cess in wartime, apart 
that everybody 


and 


had a things 


of suc- 
from the obvious fact 
Willing and anxious to 
work together to win the war, lay in the fact 


Was 


that so many of the country’s leaders took 
such great pains to explain what they were 


doing and why they were doing it. As far as 
possible they took people into their confidence. 
There was no black-out on explanations and 
discussions. 

There were ever sO many examples of them 
during the war. We can recall the discussions 


that Mr. Howe used to have with industrial 
leaders bvefore plunging into a new web of 
controls; the talks that the late Mr. George 


Spinney used to have with financial men about 
the war loans; the continuous work of the Con- 
sumers’ Branch of the Prices Board built up to 
keep Mr. Donald 
women all 
Wanting. 
These 


Gordon in touch 


were 


with what 


Canada thinking 


across 


and 
are examples that all our public men 
will do well to keep in mind. In a democracy 
the public has 
trusted 


every right to expect to be 
and to insist on it 
Unfortunately there are 


us of 


] 


i arouna 


nstances al 


governments and officials that cannot 
make up their minds to trust us with infor 
mation about past events or ‘varnings about 


coming events. The Dominion government still 
about out 
think it 
think they cannot get away 
secrecy. But the 1948 
will, we trust, be this week's action of the To 
ronto Hydro. According to The 
next morning the 


only gives us Information reserves 


ot U.S. dollars when they is good fot 


us—or when they 


with prize instance for 


Globe and Ma 


general manager of that 


organization sald: Powe} 


shortage can be 


inet only by saving power, and announcement 


of interruptions in advance would only have 


Drought a storm ot 


orotest 





IS THIS HERESY ? 
"THE clam proude 
Than when he’s invited to a chowder 
With beef-stock, bacon, tomatoes, peas 
And other common miscellanies 


And there he 


With promiscuous environmen 


likes company; never Is 


sizzles, too well content 


The oyster (contrariwise) prefers 


His own society; seldom stirs 

To mix with the vegetarian crew, 

Though he with 
stew, 

But much more frequently flocks alone 

On his iridescent half-shell throne. 


goes sometimes cream IM a 


The Democrat may be soundly based 


The Aristocrat has the finer taste 
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Imaginative Policy Needed 
to Keep Canadians Home 


By JEAN TWEED 


Canada needs more people. Our birth rate is not sufficient for our 
present needs, let alone the future. One way to increase the number of 
Canadians is to keep more of them in Canada. Up to the present time 
we have emigrated almest as many people as we have immigrated. In 
this article Jean Tweed reports on why Canadians leave home, and how 
they might be induced to stay here. In succeeding articles, Mrs. Tweed 
will deal with immigration and report her findings on a_ suitable 
immigration policy. 

tigi hentia is rather like a railway 


station. For every ten 


any one country. However, if, as 


people present policy claims, Canada needs 


coming in. no less than nine are a larger population, we would be 
climbing aboard outgoing rains wise to arrest in Canada some of 
Those figures are roughly accurate these perpetual travellers—sort of 


Between 1851 and 1941 6,700,000 fix up the waiting room with a few 
came to Canada and 6,400,000 left easy chairs and some comfortable 
A net gain of 400,000 in 90 years. It lounges. 

seems hardly worth the trouble. But before changing the décor, it 


Now it may be this is true of is best to consider the people who 
immigration and emigration every are going to use it. What people are 


where. There is some reason to be leaving Canada. where are they 
lieve there is numerically a constant going and why? Usually when we 
floating population in the world, talk about the people Canada has 
which dashes hither and yon wher lost, we point out Mary Pickford, 
ever things look prosperous, and Walter Pidgeon and Norma Shearer. 
which. over a period of years tends And someone else says invariably 
to cancel itself out in the terms of and with justification, “So what?” 





you dictate ? 


Which way do 
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ANCIENT WAY — man-to-secretary 


dicta- OLD-FASHIONED WAY — man-to-ma- 

tion. This impractical method keeps two chine, acoustic dictation. A step forward, 

people tied down hour after hour, every- it frees the secretary and speeds work. 

day—causing delay, and letting work But ease of operation and perfect repro- 

pile up and get behind! duction dictate an even better method. 
ye gcee 


MODERN WAY — flectro: lictation Dictaphone microphone is exactly like 
pioneered by Diet iphone Corporation, 1s thinking out loud. And because it means 
a boon to both boss and secretary. Klee. faithful reproduction, your secretary can 
tronic recording lets a man ree relax quickly transcribe all your dictation with 
e+. completely ! Speaking into the handy ease, and without error! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
HAS PROVABLE ADVANTAGES 





S" BACK and relax. Your Electronie tronic ease! Dictaphone’s dependable! 
na 







Dic taphone machine will cate! every For a demonstration, eall your local 
word -evena whisper. It gives you better Dictaphone Representative cr write for 
recording! Better reproduction! Elec- descriptive literature, 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, 86 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Klectronic dictating mace nes and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade ark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


Modet At 


or desk microphone, 


with either hand 
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But the problem is not the loss of 
the odd celebrity, it is all the skilled 
workers, the technicians, the engi- 
neers, the professors and_ profes- 
sional men who leave with such dis- 
patch. These people represent the 
loss of considerable investment; 
Canadian money was spent on their 
education and training, and we lose 
the benefits which might have re- 
sulted from their talents. 

Any doubts that we are losing our 
trained, skilled, technical help may 
be dispelled by a few instances. In 
engineering faculties at Canadian 
universities it is usual procedure for 
the top, bright boys, to be snapped 
up by United States industries be- 
fore the end of third year. Some 
companies have standing orders at 
different technical faculties and col- 
leges for a certain number of quali- 
fied men a year. The salaries offered 
these lads is considerably higher 
than they could expect in Canada. 
Another instance was the loss of the 
French Canadian textile workers to 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. At 
the moment we are importing textile 
workers wherever we can find them, 
at no inconsiderable cost in some 
cases. 


Heavy U.S. Drain 


As for where these people are 
going, the Canada Year Book sup- 
plies some fine statistics. Our heav- 
iest immigration has always come 
from Great Britain, and although we 
lose some people to the U.K. we 
always come out in the black. Dur- 
ing the railway expansion era Cen- 
tral Europe and the Orient were ex- 
cellent labor sources. But our loss 
to the United States has nearly off- 
set that gain. On page 189 there is 
a section headed ‘Presumed Per- 
manent Movement of Population Be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
Years Ended June 30, 1935-45.” The 
final column of figures says ‘Net 
Movement into (+) or from (—) 
Canada”. The addition of the “into 
phrase is sheer redundancy 
since the column features as fine a 
list of minuses as can be se€n on a 
defunct company’s’ income _ state- 
ment. In 1935 our net loss was only 
3,974, but by 1945 we had descended 
by graduated steps to —10,504. 

Such figures are disconcerting to 


(+)° 


say the least; take 1945, for in- 
stance: only 2,689 Canadians re- 
turned home after living in the 


States while 3,074 were forced back 
by deportation or the threat of it; 
2,827 U.S. people came here to live 
and 5,138 U.S. citizens scurried back 
across the border, 188 were deported. 
Canadians who decided to seek fame 
and/or fortune across the line num.- 
bered 11,079. That last figure has 
risen alarmingly in the last two 
years, if the rumored estimates are 
true. 

So much for the numbers and the 
people who leave. Now then, why 
do they? The answer seems to be, 
greater opportunity. For a long time 
United States has offered higher 
wages, and expanding economy, 
more kudos and lower income tax. 
Recently our lower cost of living 
was helpful, but we are eliminating 


that advantage as rapidly as_ pos- 
sible 
Inevitable? 

Well, says the skeptic. if things 


are so much better in the States, it 
is inevitable that these bright laddies 


will leave. Then, having accepted 
the inevitability of loss, he starts 
looking Pollyannaishly for some 


thing to be glad about. Hugh Mac- 
Lennan in “Two Solitudes” gives a 
satiric portrayal of this attitude. By 
losing all these’ restless college 
people, we have retained our own 
stability, his financier philosophizes 
“Down there they could write their 
books and broadcast their ideas, and 
compared to the average American 
they were probably fairly stable citi- 


zens. We have discovered a 
great social secret in Canada. We 
have contrived to solve problems 
which would ruin other countries 


merely by ignoring their existence.” 
A country based on an agricul- 
tural economy does not require an 





army of technical men. Until well 
into this century Canada was en- 
gaged predominantly in a more 
primitive economy. As Gilbert Jack- 
son, Toronto consulting economist, 
phrases it, “We were the Gibeonites 
—-the fetchers of wood and water. 
... We sold grain rather than flour; 
cattle rather than beef; hides rather 
than leather; and so forth all along 
the line.” But if, today, we are pre- 
pared to take the position, as well as 
the profits, of middlemen and manu- 
facturers, some very unpalatable 
facts have to be faced. 

We are a bit late in entering the 
industrial world markets, and _ for- 
midable competition awaits us. Like 
any new competitor we must offer 
better products at lower prices if we 





are to divert some of this trade our 
way. At the same time our standard 
of living mustn’t drop. Therefore we 
will have to utilize every bit of 
brain-power and know-how that this 
country possesses. Dr. James Conant, 
president of Harvard University, has 
been quoted as saying “We shal! 
have rapid or slow advance in this 
direction or in that depending on the 
number of really first-class men who 





FOR SALE 


—Woodstock, Ontario, Eye, Ear, Nose ard 
Throat Specialist’s practice of the late fp, 
Thomas W. Ballantyne. Practice established {:1 
over twenty-five years—large well equipp 
office—latest equipment and instruments—pr: 
tice sufficiently extensive and _ profitable 
justify partnership—excellent opportunity. Fy 
ther particulars—The Canada Permanent Trius; 
Company, Woodstock, Ontario. 
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are engaged in the work in ques- 
tion.” And the unfortunate truth for 
Canadians is, that many of our first- 
class men are leaving in droves. 
Industry requires a large labor 
joo! of skilled and technical men. 
These are the people who are respon- 


sible for new ideas, improvements 
in efficiency, and methods of. in- 
ereased production. Out of labora- 


tories have come whole new indus- 
tries, such as radio, transportation, 
ce ymunication, films, _ television, 
mire than can be reckoned in num- 
bers. Our national health depends 
on such people. New discoveries in 
igs — penicillin, sulpha, insulin, 
mins and the rest. The ceiling in 
( war against disease seems to be 
number of trained _ scientists 
vailable. In wartime we depend on 
h people for new weapons, new 
iofenees. And Vannevar Bush, direc- 
t of the Office of Scientific Re- 
<«.reh and Development in the 
United States, points out that more 
and better scientific research is 
essential to the achievement of full 
employment. 


Why Have These Stayed? 


Now certainly all of these useful 
citizens have not left Canada. We 
have here many fine technicians, 
scientists, professors, doctors and 
such. Very few of them are wealthy. 
and not many more of them have 
received much public distinction. 
Why, then have they stayed? Most 
of them were offered better jobs 
elsewhere. Well, some of them feel 
a moral debt to the country of their 
birth; some wish to build Canada 
into a glorious future; and some of 
them just happen to like it better 
here. But it seems a trifle insecure 
to base our future on the good nature 
of these men; that their tempers 
may be fraying is evidenced by their 
increased emigration. 

If this description of the people in 
the railway station is accurate, and 
if we realize their value, what can 
we do to change the décor and in- 
duce them to stay. John Bartlett 
Brebner, noted American historian, 
deals with this subject at some 
length in his book “Scholarship for 
Canada”, published by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council. 
More money says Dr. Brebner, and 
more imagination on the part of 
Canadian industry, for one _ thing. 


First, then, a green picture of 
ng George, tastefully framed, 


ight be hung advantageously. This 
a joint public and private respon- 
ilitv. The taxpayer is already foot- 
part of his bill in various gov- 
nment projects such as agricul- 
al research and experimental 
ns; the National Research Coun- 
and the recently-created employ- 
nt service set up for technical and 
‘fessional men. All these services 
be extended, however. Dr. R. K. 
itford, chief research chemist of 
perial Oil Ltd., in a report to the 
emical Institute of Canada in 1945 
'e three recommendations. First 
government and industrial re- 
ch organizations should _ all 
intain a definite portion of their 
damental research in the univer 
®s across Canada. Secondly that 
number of field men, particular 
In various government services 
ld be increased as much as 50 
100 per cent. And thirdly that 
inical institutes might be set up 
SS the country to coordinate and 
rove the efficiency of technical 
in field service. 


‘ore Research Energy 


'o date private industry hasn't 
up to the level of government 
enditure on research. In pre-war 

's in Great Britain private in 
(ry stood about 35 per cent of 
total, while in Canada the figure 
somewhere between five and 

ven per cent. The present figure is 

’ doubt much higher, although no 
‘curate records have yet been com 
ied. However, if private business 
\pects to keep any control over re 
earch, and receive the advantages 
of such ventures, they will have to 
show more energy. Canadian indus 
"y must not expect to yield the ulti 
mate in profits yet. More money 
‘hould be plowed back for expansion 
Purposes and research development. 
According to some experts as 
much as two per cent of a company’s 
*xpenditure should be for research 
‘that would include the wages of the 





technical men so employed), and the 
smallest amount should be one per 
cent. This expenditure is not merely 
to employ technical men for the sake 
of giving them jobs, but would yield 
results which increase the company’s 
income. The skeptics say, “But many 
big Canadian companies are affil- 
iated with United States firms who 
do the research for us.” That is 
quite true, but the Canadian com- 
pany still depends to some extent on 
the domestic market or it wouldn't 
be here. And the more prosperous 
Canada is. the more products can 
the Canadian affiliate sell, and the 
more profits can it make. Therefore 
Canadian companies, affiliated or 
not, should still be supporting Can- 
adian industry as a whole by con- 
tributing to research foundations, 
universities et al. 

The Income Tax Department rec 


ognizes scientific research as a nor- 
mal part of business expenditures, 
and in a special section allows de- 
ductions from taxable income. In no 
way are such deductions connected 
with “charitable donations”, they 
are a legitimate business expense in- 
curred to increase income. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, of course. But Great Britain 
has found it most nutritious to ex- 
o»and research with the consequent 
employment and recognition of tech- 
nically skilled men. The Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
which is supported jointly by indus- 
try and the government estimates 
that industry saved £3,250,000 with 
an expenditure of £440,000. 

Therefore if we are to effect such 
a saving for ourselves we might fol- 
low the pattern of both the United 
States and Great Britain ... co- 


ordinate our research, support it 
publicly and privately, give imagin- 
ation and skill a broader, more se- 
cure field, and then perhaps we 
would find that our young men no 
longer needed to leave home. 


Export is based on a superabun- 
dance at home, leaving a surplus for 
sale in other countries. So far there 
seems to be no proof that Canada 
has yet a surplus of imagination and 
brains for export. 
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WESTERN ONTARIO 
HOMES IN A DAY 


"Oh gosh, here it is February already and I'm still mighty tired after my whirlwind trip around 
Western Ontario last Christmas Eve. That district certainly has grown in the past few years. 
You know, I’ve come to the conclusion it’s too much for me to cover in a day—even with the 
help of Dasher, Dancer, Prancer and all my other reindeer. | read some place that CKLW is the 
BEST way to reach 95,710 Western Ontario homes in a day, efficiently and economically. 
That’s the way I’m going to approach that district next Christmas Eve to advise the people of 
my arrival so that they will have roof-top and chimney in readiness for me. Ho-Hum, | can 
hardly keep my eyes open 

You don't have to wait 'til next December, Mr. Executive, to take advantage of the marvelous 
opportunity offered by CKLW in the Western Ontario market. 


Because of its strong audience and buying appeal and thorough coverage of this market, 
this influential Radio Station should be a MUST in your Sales and Advertising plans. Remember— 
in Western Ontario, urban and rural, it’s CKLW the "Good Neighbor Station,’’ 800 on the dial. 


YOUNG JR. 
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Process of Reaching Conclusions 
About the Liberal Leadership 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Canada, one grieves to admit, wno 
would regard it as a national cala 
mity to see a French Canadian 


Catholic again elevated into the seat 


of the Liberal leader, and thus, for a 
time at least. into the Prime Minis- 
ter’'s office. One likes to think that 


such bigots are not very numerous in 
a party which calls itself Liberal, but 


never feel, in their hearts, that they 
are engaging in a true partnership 


unless they know that there is no 
political post in Canada to which a 
young French Canadian Catholic 
cannot aspire. It was a great day 
for Canadian unity when Wilfrid 
Laurier proved that such an event 
was possible. A French Canadian 


Liberals say, it would be better 
cast about at once among ji} 
younger fry. 

There are some easy 
such an argument, of 
like Gardiner and St. Laurent m: 
well have at least a decade of ¢] 
most vigorous life before them: ai 
besides, the decade lying immediat 


rebuttals 
course. Me 
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there are enough. There are other Catholic, like St. Laurent, whom the ly ahead may be most critical in Li; E. 
Liberals who have no personal bigo great majority of English-speaking eral party fortunes and indeed ¢ i 
Ott counts than the other, both of them try but who still deplore as a likely Canadians would come to respect life of Canada. Wa: iin 
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vey. AS a 
dly “do an Eisenhower” 
wna draft for the office, even if 


WASHINGTON LETTER 





By JAY MILLER 


ington, 


V does a dark horse change his 
jlor? Senator Arthur H. Van- 
rg, whose chances for the Re- 
an nomination weren’t worth a 
nickel before General Ejisen- 
s exit, is performing that trick 
lor-changing. And doing very 
by all accounts. 
ll-known in Canada where he 
een a frequent speaker, Sena- 
Vandenberg is chairman of the 
rtant Senate Foreign Relations 
mittee and co-sponsor of the 
hall Plan for economic recovery 
iwope. He hasn't yet got his hat 
1e ring, although friends tossed 
for him some time ago. He 
ptly snatched it out. 
is one of the few top-drawer 
blicans who hasn't openly 
ht the G.O.P. nomination. A year 
he announced that he wasn’t a 
lidate. By a quirk of political 
ds, he is today rated a good 


nee of getting the nomination if 


between Taft and 
politician he could 
and turn 


e is a draw 


vished to do so. 
itesmanlike Senator Vandenberg 
given mild inklings that he 


tld like to be nominated. He has, 
fact, laid down some terms under 
ch he believes that as a drafted 
publican 


candidate he might be 
ted. These conditions would be: 
that he be a one-term Presi- 


it if elected; and secondly, that he 


ndauct no 





barnstorming, nation- 
campaign. He believes a one- 


ner would be less influenced by 


tics On major decisions and thus 
i better job as President. The 
higan Senator has long since 
ed his stature by his bipartisan 


juct of foreign affairs. He is 
ing a last-ditch fight for the 


shall Plan, with most of the 
ts to pare it down coming from 
wn Republican Party. 

nator Vandenberg has a real re- 
ince to be chosen for the presi- 
ial race. Yet, his home-staters 
displaying no hesitation about 
neing his interests. Governor 
Sigler has launched a full-scale, 
inate-Vandenberg drive, and his 
igue, Senator Homer Ferguson 
ichigan, is backing it to the hilt. 
fore General Eisenhower put 


Vandenberg in Presidential Race 
Could Upset the Calculations 


himself definitely and finally out of 
the running for the nomination, com- 
mentators brushed off Vandenberg 
with the remark that he was “too 
old for the job.” Now it comes out 
that he will be 64 March 22, less 
than two months older than Presi- 
dent Truman whose birthday is May 
8. The Senator's health has also been 
questioned, but he tells friends that 
he had a thorough examination by 
specialists in his home city of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. and was pronounced 
organically sound, but with a mild 
heart condition. 

This “dark horse” has proved by 
his able conduct of Marshall Plan 
hearings that he can carry a load. 
He was patient and considerate dur- 
ing the wearisome five weeks of 
hearings. He had worked especially 
hard during the preceding two years. 
He has had to use guile bred of a 
lifetime in politics to steer the Mar- 
shall Plan through Congress. His 
own committee’s authorization of an 
initial $5,300,000,000 for 12 months 
instead of $6,800,000,000 for 15 
months, represented a change in the 
time-table, but did not take a single 
dollar from the Plan. 

Eventual passage of the Marshall 
Plan program will be to a great ex- 
tent attributable to Vandenberg. He 
is justly proud of his record in the 
Senate. 


Nation Is Groping 


The trend toward Vandenberg 
seems to be motivated to some ex- 
tent by what was wanted from 
Eisenhower. The American people 
seem to be groping for an outstand- 
ing person with undisputed qualities 
of leadership. The times, it is be- 
lieved, call for someone with more 
than ordinary political qualifications. 

Democrats may be satisfied with 
Harry Truman as President, but the 
on-the-fencers and Republicans say 
they want someone better able to 
cope with the national and _ inter- 
national uncertainties that lie ahead. 

Some Republicans stand out as 
possible captors of the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination. Writings of po- 
litical observers have been analyzed 
over a period of several weeks. Con- 
sisting largely of opinions, they give 


_ some an idea of relative strength of 


the men. 
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Air lines 


Here’s how they compare: 

FOR VANDENBERG: His states- 
manship and ability to guide bipar- 
tisan foreign policy in Congress and 
at international conferences. Long 
experience in public affairs and with 


political leaders. Oratorical — skill. 
Vote - getting ability in doubtful 
Michigan. 

AGAINST VANDENBERG: Lack 


of reputation on domestic as differ- 
entiated from foreign affairs during 
20 years as Senator. His delay in 
setting up an organization to get the 
nomination. Opposition of “isolation- 
ist” Republicans. 


Dewey’s Assets 


radio voice. 
He is 45. 

AGAINST DEWEY: Some G.O.P. 
leaders personally dislike him. Fail- 
ure to win in 1944. The charge based 
on 1944 campaign that he revealed 
himself as a semi-New Dealer. Fear 
that as a former candidate his ap- 
peal to voters would have soured. 
Belief that Wallace candidacy makes 
New York State unsafe for a Repub- 
lican candidate. 

FOR TAFT: Leadership 
strated in Congress on domestic 
issues. His sincerity, courage and 
recognized diligence, knowledge and 
grasp of domestic and foreign prob- 
lems. Popularity with party for 
spearheading fight against Adminis- 


Efficient organization. 


demon- 


FOR STASSEN: Political adroit- 
ness shown in campaign and friend- 
ly contacts made. Popularity of his 
world government stand. Appeal to 
veterans because of Navy service. 
Eloquence, photogenic quality, and 
candor in seeking nomination open- 
ing and debating all issues. 

AGAINST STASSEN: Doubt that 
his 4% years as Governor of Minne- 
sota is sufficient experience. His 
youth; he is 40. Opposition of Repub- 
lican ‘“‘isolationists” to his world gov- 
ernment philosophy. Hostility of 
Dewey and Taft camps which are 
expected to carry majority of con- 
vention votes. 

FOR WARREN: Detachment from 
issues in Congress which kept him 















FOR DEWEY: Administrative tration. Appeal to businessmen. Plat- from creating antagonism of groups 
ability as Governor of New York. form and radio skill of Mrs. Taft. Excellent record as Governor of Cali- 
Detachment from Congress, which AGAINST TAFT: Poor radio fornia. Great vote-getting power in 
prevented creation of antagonism of voice, low photogenic quality, and that state. Photogenic. 
many groups, labor, consumers, ete., lack of campaigning personality. AGAINST WARREN: Doubt that 
over legislation. Vote-winning power Hostility of labor leaders. Opposi- he has sufficient knowledge of na- 
in New York which has 47 of the 266 tion of liberal elements in G.O.P., tional and international problems. 
electcral votes needed to elect a although he now proclaims himself Public unfamiliarity with region 
presicent. Publicity of 1944 election a true “liberal.” His pre-war isola- east of Rockies. Lack of active, 
when he polled 46 per cent of pop- tionist stand. Blame for killing nation-wide organization for his 
ular vote against Roosevelt. Good _ price controls in 1946. nomination. 
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The Kiss of Death 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


>OR some years now our house has 
been going quietly » pieces. It is 
quite an old house and the business 
of shoring igainst advancing 
time grows costly and compli 
cated wit very year. Workmen 
busy on adjoining houses are always 
calling V} suggestions about 
caulkings, water conduits, sluices and 
brick and concrete repairs. When I 
ask what cost they disappear 
and come back in a little while to 
say admiringly that they don’t build 
houses that way these days. It al 
wavs turns out that their estimates 
are based on our house’s splendid 
past, neve yn its dilapidated present 
s« A f i rot ed in 
one I ( ferea t repall 
the \ Oo $35 I was na 
tu S Come out a 
take ¢ rse eu ed 
e was r I I himney 
Was * ¢ It nuns 
there s \ 1\ SK 
looking as I g ollapse 
any ] ea ( 
tnes¢ s Weve Ss =) ( 
wou IK 1S ele } huryY € ATi ¢ 
t is Vy wna Ve dad decided 
to do about it. I then went in and 
alled a loca himney expert 
The expert lldnt neea to come 
over to look at our chimney. He too 
had vorking on an adjoining 
rooftot nd Knew a about it. He 
Was good deal amused at the idea 
of pa g it for $35. The whole 
*h ne, nusually spacious one 
of the Kind they don’t build these 
* 
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‘days—-would have to come down and 
be rebuilt. He asked me reasonably 
enough how this could be done for 
$35 with bricklayers making $40 a 
day. 

We held a family conierence on 
the chimney that evening. Our con- 
clusion was that nobody but a brick- 
layer could possibly be in a finan- 
cial position to lay a brick chimney. 
Anyway, with the whole world go- 
ing rapidly to pieces—the news that 
day had been particularly discourag- 
ing-—-what did one chimney-pot more 
or less matter? It was a race, I point- 
ed out, between civilization and our 
chimney, with the odds rather heav- 
ily on the chimney. In the end we 
decided to bet on the life-expectancy 
of the chimney 

We had had a piece of luck a year 

two before, though we didn’t 
recognize it as luck at the time. The 
trunk-attic ceiling fell down 

I didn’t call in a plasterer on this 
I knew in advance 
what would happen. He would come 
ind look things over and say that 
they certainly did a wonderful job 
of ceiling plastering in the old days. 
He would then announce that all the 
ceiling work must come down and 
be replaced and it would turn out 
that the new job, though admittedly 
inferior to the old one, would cost 
three times more than my highest 
private estimate. So I just swept 
up the remains of the ceiling and 
forgot about it. 


ceecasion vecaUuse 


WEEK or two ago we received a 
“\ questionnaire from the City As- 
sessment Department. There was a 
long list of detailed and intimate 
questions about our house and our 
private relation to it, and when I 
first read it over I was almost as in- 
dignant as though I had been asked 
to contribute to the Kinsey sympo- 
sium. It wasn’t till the final question, 
however, that the Assessment De- 
partment tipped its hand: “Are there 


any features detrimental to your 
property which in your opinion af- 
fect its value?” 


When we came to that point, na- 
turally, we flung reticence aside and 
went into the whole sordid story. We 
described the state of the chimney 
and the trunk-room ceiling. We went 
into detail about our lurching ver- 
anda and the old-fashioned concrete, 
or rubble, entrance to the garage. 
We confessed to the two bathrooms 
but pointed out that baths with claw 
feet could hardly be described as 
modern equipment. We went fully 
into every gap, crack and buckling, 
incident to eighty years of quiet 
settling. For the first time we had a 
sense of clear prop- 
who had to confess to 
showers, mastic floors, air- 
conditioning and radiant heating. 
Our own inventory of detrimental 
features must have made it clear to 
the Assessment Department that the 
only thing to do with our house was 


advantage over 
erty owners 


separate 


Arthur Prevost, Canadian playwright 
who wrote "Maldonne,” one-act play 
to be produced at Ottawa for the 
Dominion Drama Festival by the Cer- 
cle Gascon of Hawkesbury, Ontario. 











to load it on a scow and tow it out 
to sea. 

I had, I must admit, a sense of 
treachery to the old house, which 
had, for us at least, a sentimental 
value beyond the assessment of any 
municipal department. After serv- 
ing three generations faithfully it 
was now in the position of an old 
age pensioner who must submit to 
the indignity of the means test as 
its best hope of survival. 

“Well, anyway we had to tell the 
truth about it,’ I consoled myself. 
And I resolved that if we wrung 
any concession from the Assessment 
Department I would make our house 
a present of a new chimney pot. 


TOLD the whole story a day or two 

later to my friend Miss A. She 
gave me a wintry smile. 

“IT got one of those too,” she said. 
“IT filled it in yesterday.” 

‘That ought to be good,” I said. 

For half a dozen years I had been 
following the details of Miss A.’s 
cold war with the landlord. There 
had been the incident of the defect- 
ive trap in the toilet, when the land- 
lord had behaved with indescribable 
coarseness and insensitivity. (Miss A. 
had been compelled to call in her 
own plumber.) There had been the 
abortive palace revolution she had 
led when he introduced _pay-slot 
washing-machines in the laundry. 
There had been the ten per cent in- 
crease with compulsory’ two-year 
lease for what Miss A. described bit- 
terly as a mere hole in the wall. 
There had been in fact a dozen en- 
gagements and Miss A. had almost 
invariably lost the battle. 

“At least it gave you a chance to 
get back at your landlord,” I said. 

“T’ll show you what I wrote,” Miss 
A. said and went and brought the 
document. 

I began reading it, my astonish- 
ment growing with every line. 

“You say complete modern plumb- 
ing equipment,” I said. “What about 
that defective trap in the bathroom?” 

Miss A. shrugged. She had discov- 
ered that Mrs. Badgley the cleaning 
woman had been in the habit of 
throwing wash-water down the toilet. 
“And even the most modern equip- 
ment is likely to choke up on half a 


cake of laundry soap every week,” 
she said. 

I read on. Miss A.’s_ hole-in-the- 
wall had expanded to a commodious 
three room apartment, the dinette 
now figuring as a dining-room. “And 
what’s this about special overnight 
accommodation for guests.’ I asked. 

“Oh, that’s the studio couch in the 
living-room,” Miss A. said. 

I continued to read. The landlord, 
a model of his type, had installed a 
specially equipped modern laundry 
in the basement. He had also put 
up three new heated garages in the 
rear of the building for the accom- 
modation of his tenants. “Last sum- 


mer,’ Miss A. went on glowing!y. 
“the front and courtyard were com. 
pletely resodded, and a base boride; 
of geraniums and lobelia provides 
a gracious and attractive entranc; 
to the main building.” 

When it came to the crucial ques. 
tion of detrimental features which 
might affect the value of the p 
erty, Miss A. had written emph 
cally, “None whatever.” 

I handed the document back to he; 
“The Kiss of Death,” I said solem: 

Miss A. smiled contentedly. She 
slipped it into the envelope 
firmly sealed it down. “And I oriy 
told the exact truth,” she said. 
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Your boilers may be insured. . . 
but insurance is not enough. 
Insurance does not prevent acci- 
dents and accidents will happen. 


The danger of accidents occur- 
ring can be greatly lessened by 
regular inspection of your power 





work. 





plant equipment. 
reason we inspect all the equip- 
ment we insure, and entrust that work only 
to men trained and skilled in that important 


Protect yourself against loss of property 
. .. and loss of business too . . . by means of 
insurance with a Company known for the 
quality and effectiveness of its inspection staff. 


q Ask your broker or agent for details. 
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New Indian Treaty Will 
Give Them Fair Deal 


By LEONORA McNEILLY 


Trere are 130,000 to 140,000 In- 
dians in Canada today. Miss Mc- 
Neilly says that their greatest 
crievance is inadequate educa- 
tional facilities. The day school 
shortage is a sore point and the 
Indians want a day school in 
cach of their 2,201 reserves. Res- 
idential schools are looked on 
with disfavor as it means sepa- 
rating the child from the parents. 

The plan is to educate them in 
the Canadian way of life but 
also retain pride in their own. 
There are many distinguished 
indians today and equal oppor- 
iunity will increase the number. 
The Joint Committee have 
pledged themselves to draft a 
Magna Carta that will assuredly 
give them a square deal. 


gone is being done for our First 
Canadians? The Indians whom 
Chief Oskenonton, speaking at the 
Folk Festival in Toronto last June, 
reminded us were hosts to our ancest- 
ors when they first set foot on Cana- 
dian soil centuries ago. The Joint 
Committee of the Senate at Ottawa 
efore whom an appeal for the 
evision of the Indian Act is being 
heard. .will shortly give us the 
inswer. 

In the heterogeneous mass of 
»yidence submitted by Indians, agents 
ind others, an iron curtain of sorts 
has been lifted and the public has 
been given a preview of the deplor- 
ible conditions rampant in the 
2901 Reserves which serve 130,000 
to 140,000 Indians, a population in- 
rease of 1% to 2 per cent yearly. 

fhe numerous grievances stem 
partly from segregation with its 
inevitable lack of authentic informa- 
tion, if not actual misinformation 
:nd misunderstanding, but mainly 
from an outmoded Indian Act passed 
early a century ago with no provi- 

made for changing conditions 
they arose. 

‘heir claims of injustice, covering 

eaty rights, enfranchisement, hos- 

ization, housing, etc. add up to 
dequate educational facilities. 
irticularly is this true with re- 
4 to the principles of health, 
nliness, the fundamentals of 
ition and the common decencies 
ivilized life, for which programs 
been woefully lacking. 
fant mortality is rated at 132 per 
} Indian births as against 49 per 
9) white births; tuberculosis 
lity, 579.2 per 100,000 Indians 
gainst 42.2 white people, a 
king commentary” on poverty 
gnorance, the Committee con- 
led, even allowing for racial sus- 
bility, overcrowding, malnutri- 
shortage of doctors and nurses 
'ributing in no small measure to 
distressing toll of life. 


oi Enough 


iSpitalization, with its three 
rtmental hospitals in Ontario, 
not begin to fill the need, one 
quaw Bay (near Port Arthur) 
iding 26 beds, the Lady Willing- 
near Brantfard, 30, and the 
itowaning on Manitoulin Island, 
eds, 

Chools, cold to the point of frigid- 

Snow-covered rubbers under a 

still snow-covered at recess— 

‘ide just cause for complaint. The 

‘lage of the day school is a sore 

ut. There are 76 subsidized Resi- 

tial Indian Schools in Canada 

der the supervision of the church, 

iglicans supervising 19, Presby- 

‘rans 2, United Church, 10, Roman 
Catholics, 45, 

But Indians generally speaking 
‘OOK with disfavor upon these 
Cnools, residence necessitating sep- 

ation of the child from its parents 
‘rom the age of 6 to 16. But the 
resident school, a boon to nomadic 
‘ribes, is doing a marvellous work, 
Providing not only a Christian back- 
&round, in addition to its primary 





objective, but giving sanctuary to 
children whose home life is unhappy 
or whose health needs. constant 
watchfulness. 

Nevertheless, Indians clamor for 
a day school for each Reserve, en- 
abling their children to remain under 
the parental roof, cementing family 
ties and _ incidentally benefiting 
parents through close contact with 
the school. Attendance at the regu- 
lar provincial school is denied the 
Indian, although this privilege is 
accorded Japanese and Chinese, giv- 
ing rise to the bogey of racial pre- 
judice. 

While a broad plan of education is 
envisaged, it is not intended to pick 
John Ojibway out of his wigwam 
and drop him into a school to learn 
the three R’s. Rather is it intended 
to educate him in our Canadian way 
of life, while still retaining pride in 
his own. 

Nor is it the intention to adopt 
an overall plan of education, resort- 
ing to the madness of teaching an 
Eskimo the principles of agriculture 
and an Iroquois, walrus tusk Carv- 
ing. Specialized skills for different 
groups are a recognized essential, 
training for an academic career one 
whose aptitude warrants it, and 
another, farming, trapping, hunting, 
fur conservation, etc., contributing to 
their economic status and automatic- 
ally raising their social standards, 
better housing conditions eventually 
giving place to present-day hovels. 

Backwardness of the Indian, gen- 
erally speaking, to adapt himself 
to our way of life, militates against 
fusing of the two races. But despite 
handicaps, many Indians have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 


Eminent Indians 


For example, Dr. Oronhyatekha, 
an Oxford graduate, who organized 
the Independent Order of Foresters 
many years ago, opening, by his own 
initiative, branches in almost every 
country in the world; our own be- 
loved Pauline Johnson, distinguished 
in the realm of poetry, and to come 
down to the present day, Brigadier 
Oliver Martin (great-nephew of Dr. 
Oronhyatekha) a _ top-ranking vol- 
unteer in World War I, now Police 
Magistrate for the County of York; 
Dr. Elmer Jamieson, head of the 
Department of Physics and Chemis- 
try in the North Toronto Collegiate; 
Chief Oskenonton, a singer of note, 
singing in all the art centres of 
Europe. Countless others could point 
to the Indian’s successful competi- 
tion with the white man, given equal 
opportunities. 

But disfranchisement does _ not 
make for equal opportunities. And 
in effect, it is disfranchisement, the 
Indian feels, because of the objection- 
able strings attached to the right 
to vote. The enfranchised ceases by 
and large to be an Indian, forfeiting 
his Treaty rights, his right to return 
to the Reserve and other privileges, 
whose denial is intolerable to the 
pride of the red man. 

The unfair distribution of treaty 
monies is another bugaboo. For 
example, a woman marrying a non- 
treaty man forfeits her treaty rights, 
likewise those of her children, also 
her right to return to the Reserve 
should she be widowed or deserted. 

Racial discrimination too rears its 
head in the Indians’ bitter complaint 
that although 5,000 Indian volunteers 
.(not conscripts) fought for their 
King and country in every branch of 
the service in World War I; and 
3,000 in World War IT, the proportion 
holding commissions ranking high, 
they are still classed as minors, dis- 
placed persons, and denied all the 
rights of Canadian citizenship. 

But the appeals for justice have 
not fallen on deaf ears. The Joint 
Committee have pledged themselves 
to draft a Magna Carta for Canadian 
Indians which will most assuredly 
give them a square deal. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Statistical Method Applied to Sex 


Shows New and Surprising Results 
By B. K. SANDWELL 





‘EXUAL I \ he Human the authors, not indeed expressing 
S M \ s the title given by iny moral opinion, but suggesting 
\ \ } Pr m that the available evidence shows that 

\1 he most pre-marital petting experience con 
entit kK since tributes definitely to the effective 
é S] s,’ does no ness of the sexual relations after mali 
¢ sweep. I iage.” There can be little doubt that 
SEX s is ew (twentieth-century) be- 
vio yatter? there are of course 
S S statistics for the be 
the Western male in any 
\ ld is previous period, but from such evi 
seen fron dence s may be drawn from the 
A Se S t and social history 
S S eriods s well as from the 
S s recollections of aged per- 
dif sons now living, it seems impossible 
s S y su condition can have 
ssion unin existe in at any rate the recent 
S Ss S I d th complete freedom 
Q7 ssociation between the sexes, in 
States by W. B onditions of privacy, is entirely a 
S ; I 1¢ i ieveloopment of the last few decades, 
so far as the educated class is con- 
~ f ed nd it is in this class alone 
- S dis hat the new behavior is extensively 

S g era u cTtise¢ 

Ss s Sé or s00 
. = Ube sexual 2° Educated Virgins 
4 SALTIC if 

es t is t |} ticularly surpris The thing that has caused most 
that 70.5 surprise among all the revelations 
populatio! resulting from this study is the ex 

: ( se with the tremely wide divergence of sexual 

. é é ges of six habits between social classes which 
t ‘he ithors, Who differ on an educational basis. The 
entious) scientists study is as yet incomplete, because it 
perly from any com obviously requires a corresponding 
questions in set of statistics for the sexual be- 
s nd the only havior of the human female, on 
g Ve ser S arising Which the authors are working; but 
se appal it has gone far enough to make it 
stics is that some clear that abstinence from complete 
r lude th ntercourse—that is, from any form 
t y t S 10N¢ DY seven- Which without contraceptive safe- 
te S tT pos guards might result in pregnancy- 
S g sion whicl has become almost the sole guiding 
ICes sort « OpU principle of the unmarried among 
t the educated classes in the United 
é s definitely States. Almost any other natural 
sing I another sta form of sexual gratification is wide- 
ust vetting carriec ly regarded as permissible and even 
t 01 gas in the male desirable. The authors conclude that 
S ctiset er 61 per cent of even among males, in the highly edu- 
es the llege-bred class who cated class, “virginity,” in the sense 
S ed by the age of of having abstained from complete 
T t t is teresting to find intercourse, is the standard aimed at 


before marriage by the majority. 

It is unfortunate that there are no 
past statistics for purposes of com- 
parison, for moralists oppose this 
new freedom chiefly on the ground 
of the danger that such petting may 
lead to actual complete intercourse 
before marriage, and it would be ex- 
tremely valuable to know whether 
such is actually the case. If it is not 
the case, and the moralists have no 
other reason with which to support 
their objections, it will difficult 
to take them seriously. 


be 


The lack of interest in petting of 
the less educated classes is not due 
to any higher moral standards, be- 


cause their indulgence in pre-marital 
intercourse is far higher than that 
of the highly educated; it appears to 
be merely due to the fact that they 
ire less responsive to the stimuli in 


volved in petting techniques, and 
less concerned, or entirely uncon- 


cerned, about the preservation of 


male “virginity.” The relative ease 
With which intercourse can be ob- 


the less educated classes, 
and a less exacting the 
conditions involved, are also obvious 
in the situation. 


tained in 


taste as to 


factors 


been “more specific religious objec- 
tion to petting, and that young peo- 
ple have so uniformly ignored what 
objections they have heard.” On this 
we may comment that university 
and upper high school students are 
the least amenable of all classes to 
the admonitions of their elders in 
regard to personal conduct, and that 
the lack of specific objection by the 
churches is probably due to the nov- 
elty of the practice. 


Change Under Way 


The conclusion would seem to be 
that there is a marked change taking 
place by degrees in the sexual be- 
havior of the American male, and 
that it is taking place first, as one 
would naturally expect, in the more 
highly educated classes. That it will 
spread downwards, though perhaps 
slowly, is to be expected. The popu- 
lar arts—-cheap fiction and the cin- 
ema—are a powerful means of dis- 
semination for such changes. Econo- 
mic improvement in the condition 
of the “working” classes is lessening 
the difference between their living 
conditions and those of the more 
fortunate; and living conditions have 


example of which must be, for the 
statistician’s purpose, identical with 
every other, the authors have cho 
the orgasm as _ their 
event, and have confined themsel: +s 
to the number of times it has h 
pened in each individual and fi 
each of a number of carefully 
fined causes. One of the results is 
show that a great deal of what 
ordinarily regarded as abnormal] 
havior is extremely common. 
Western world is in the process 
re-examining its ideas on sexual 
havior with a view to modifying «x 


legal codes concerning it, and S 


volume will be of the first imp 
ance in this process. But it needs 


be remembered that its scope 
rigidly limited. It tells us noth 
for example, of the emoti 


changes resulting from sex relati 
ships, which obviously cannot be 
duced to statistics. It tells us noth 
of the varying intensity of the 

drive in different individuals in : 


ferent circumstances, except in 
far as it can be measured by 
quency of orgasm which is 


very far. 
cause it 


Rather surprisingly 
is not statistically im 


While there are no actual statis a great deal to do with sexual habits. sible), it tells us nothing about 
tical data, it seems clear that most Petting is only one of a number of ©Xtent of contraceptive practices 
of this petting is between persons causes of orgasm discussed in this The research, which has been ¢ 
who are engaged to be married or very important volume, and we have ducted with the aid of the Roc 
at least contemplate such engage selected it for discussion only be- feller Foundation, is providing 
ment. The authors state that there cause it seems to involve a new be- terial for several other volur 
is very little differentiation in re havior trend. The book is a purely which have yet to appear. The n 
gard to it between persons of differ- statistical study. Since statistics important and apparently the ea 
ent religious faiths, and express must necessarily deal with some est of these will be the compara 
their surprise that there has not identifiable thing or event, every volume on the female. 

e 
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than this delightful one were privileged to create for 
Mr. Charles E. Harvey, Strathallan Boulevard, Toronto. Here 
s the perfect sitting room with plants and flowers in pots to 
provide an attractive background a permanent 
njoyment during like these 


can imagined 


we 


source of 


winter days 


We would be happy to plan a conservatory 
ittine room for you nou to be built durine 
fine weather months ahead. Literature will be 


sent on request to oxr Department §. 


Jord Burnham ( Jimited 
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Hie cz a RECORD 


that sneaks for iielp 


Nearly one-seventh of all 


the life 


insurance bought in Canada is pur- 


chased from the London Life. 






adlom Lif 


Insurance Company 
Stead Office - London, Canada 


This fact shows how generally Cana- 
dians are using the facilities of the 
London Life in the vitally important 
matter of providing funds for the future 


of themselves and their families. 


—Low cost insurance 
—Service by high calibre, 
well-trained representatives 


—Financial strength 


These factors largely 
account for the volume 
of life insurance being 


this 


purchased from 


Company. 
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iCan Benes Save Czechs 


 lfrom Iron Curtain? 
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By ALEC HARRISON 


E.uard Benes, president of 
c:-echoslovakia, is famous 
thoughout the Continent as its 
al lest negotiator. Today his 
p ople are counting on him to 
sive them from the threat of an 
leon Curtain. 

During the four years at the 

iiversity of Paris he worked 
with Masaryk in the Czech na- 
tionalist movement and helped 
create a new state. 

His country today is the battle- 
ground in the struggle between 
two great ideologies — democ- 
racy as envisaged by the West- 
erm nations and democracy as 
interpreted by Moscow. The 
world waits anxiously for the 
outcome. 


C 


Se) 


Praque. 
y= the Iron Curtain drop to 
divide Czechoslovakia from 
Western Europe? Whether you bump 
into an acquaintance when walking 
along that magnificent thoroughfare 
Vaclavske Namesti in Prague or have 
a glass of wine in a hostinec in a 
remote Slovakian village on the banks 
of the Danube, vou will find this to 
be the leading topic of conversation 
everywhere. For a clue to the answer, 
everyone, whether Communist sym- 
pathizer or not, is looking with an 
almost pathetic eagerness to Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes. 
Everyone in Czechoslovakia knows 
his history, and indeed he has become 
egendary figure in his own lifetime. 
His knowledge of the intricacies of 
kuropean politics, combined with his 
ibnormal patience, is unique. Long 
before the war he was acknowledged 
by Britain’s Foreign Office as the 
iblest negotiator on the Continent. 
In appearance he is not at first 
sight impressive. He is of less than 
edium height and his one-time 
chubby face is careworn. You notice 
thin, grey hair and mildly wonder 
t can be the seeret of his strength 
i influence. He has a habit of tak- 
off his spectacles and delicately 
ring them with both hands as 
iddresses a visitor. His shrewd, 
eyes with a hint of humor en- 
him with the gift of putting 
le at ease immediately. 


orts and Learning 


echoslovakians have a_ profound 
ct for peasants who make good 
rin sport or in learning. Eduard 
es has done both. As the son of 
isant of the old type, strict and 
cupied with the struggle to earn 
laily bread for a family of ten, 

Benes was brought up in an 
sphere of hard work. 
s home was at Kozlany, where he 
born in May, 1884, in the heart 
ohemia. When he was 10 years 
i© startled his father by writing 
le to John Huss, a Czech leader 
had appealed to him as a symbol 


eenness and Czech aspirations. 


cepting another son's advice, his 





PRESIDENT EDUARD BENES 


father, although money was _ short, 
sent him to Prague. There a capacity 
for making ironic remarks in class 
did not help him towards popularity 
either with his fellow pupils or his 
teachers, but his skill as a footballer 
attracted the attention of several 
clubs. But for the fact that he broke 
his leg when playing for Slavia, the 
leading side of those days, he might 


have devoted his life to that game. 


The accident changed his whole 
career. There is a Czechoslovakian 
saying that to know another language 
is to become another man. Young 
Benes surprised himself and his tutors 
by such a proficiency in French that 
he secured the equivalent of a scholar- 
ship which took him to the Sorbonne. 
During the ensuing four years he ac- 
quired Russian, German, Italian and 
English, married a_ fellow’ student 
whom he met in Paris, and, largely 
through the good offices of Masaryk, 
a former tutor of his, secured a pro- 
fessorship at Prague University. 

In the meantime he had become 
passionately keen to see his own coun- 
try become independent. This am- 
bition was fanned by his hatred of 
the Germans and their claim to be a 


master race; by the open contempt of 
his Russian acquaintances for Czech 
culture and by his disappointment 
with London, where he _ stayed for 
several months in 1906. He saw 
Britain as a nation “in the grip of 
Capitalism and alcoholism”, but about 
the same time he rejected the Marxist 
doctrine. 

By 1912 he had succumbed to the 
gracious and profound influence of 
Masaryk, and together during the 
first world war they negotiated with 
the Allies for recognition of an inde- 
pendent Czech-Slovak State. Behind 
his success as a negotiator for the 
State which he helped to create was 
the knowledge that the present lands 
which constitute Czechoslovakia have 
for centuries been coveted by power- 


ful neighbors. 
Today it is the battleground in the 
struggle of two great ideologies. 
ee 


HOME-THOUGHTS 


O™ to be in England 

Now that Attlee’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Knows his larder will be bare; 

Oh, rare is the beef, and the bacon’s 
brief, 


And the retail price of tobacco leaf 


Is so beastly high, there's a dreadful 
row 


In England——now! 


And after Attlee, when Eden follows, 
May some food go down when a 
Briton swallows! ee ea, ok 
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Palestine Partition Is Crumbling 
Under Washington Indecision 


WV" 





By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


he that even if all these assumptions 
tish of were proven wrong. the Jewish Ha 
ganah militia would be © strong 

enough to deal with the generally 


ON ted to in underrated Arab forces. 
. ! te, the Now that all of these have been ex- 
hing ploded the U.S. government is faced 
with making new decisions, and is 
ynsidering the follcwing alternatives 
Ss evid It could relax the embargo on arms 
ssions export and sell arms to the Haganah. 
ct But while this would help th Zionists 
S 1 lefend themselves, there is little con 
fidence that it would be sufficient to 
ile put the partition plan through, while 
Se it would be certain to infuriate the 
rna Arabs to intensify the attack on Pale 
ful that stine Jewry and perhaps on Ameri 

can cil properties as well 

~ » Counc 
ss t that this The Alternatives 
s another alternative, according 
sr to Reston, Washington is considering 
S< t the letting the Security Council take up 
. the the matter as a threat to the peace 
ind make a decision which would be 
legally binding on all U.N. members 
But only six of the present members 
chow. it of the Security Council voted in fa 
= vor of partition last November, and 
Pale it requires seven votes to achieve a 
the Council decision It is believed that 
Rest partition sentiment has declined 
! ind steadily, with the difficulties becom 
. iv fee , ing more evident, and that without 
strong American leadership there is 
very little chance of securing the 
seven needed votes 

Vhite House The third alternative, Reston re 
Stat tment nd the D ports, is to try toe get the smaller U.N 
es ithori members to supply a force to imple 
partition, if seven members of 
ssembly\ he Security Council will support such 
plan And finally, there is the sug 
it Was no restion that the full Palestine Com 
nission ‘i.e., all members of the U.N.) 
ht should study the minority report, 


vhich recommended a unitary fed 
al state of Palestine 


But the srnaller members show lit 


‘ tle inclination to enforce a plan put 

tugh primarily by the two biggest 

wwers. Just to bring the point home, 

3 ys is Canada, a supporter of partition 


nd a member of the Security Coun 


prepared to send, say a brigade 


t t 


of troops to Palestine? How long 
vould it take to sound public opin 
on on this, put the question through 


arliament, organize the force and 
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place it in action? they are camped alongside each other 
It is clear that, even if enough at present. But Miss Thompson does 
smaller U.N. members would under- highlight the question which is com 


take this task, there would be such ing to dominate Washington think- 
a delay that it would be necessary ing on Palestine: that is, that it 
for the British to agree to stay on simply cannot be considered apart 
longer in Palestine. Though the Brit- from the world rivalry and conflict 
ish have begun to leave already, have between American and Soviet policy. 
pulled some troops out and disband- 
ed the Transjordan Frontier Police, Vital Strategic Area 
they might possibly respond to such ; 
an appeal if the U.N. gave proof of An article by Joseph and Stewart 
decisive action. Alsop, among the best political com- 
Dorothy Thompson is excited and Mentators of the day, in the Satur 
extremely gloomy about still anothe day Evening Post last December 20, 
alternative. That is that, with events gives the proper strategic perspec 
already in train, with not only the tive for the Palestine question. It is 


British forces but the Palestine gov. Called “If Russia Grabs Europe,” and 
ernment being withdrawn, things will ¢!aims to represent responsible 
reach such a pass by mid-summet American military thinking on world 
that either American troops or Sov. Strategy at the present time. ; 

iet, or both, will be sent to trv to Whether to support what remains 
control the spreading disorder and of free Europe and keep open the 
save the Jewish community. possibility of prying loose again the 


If the United States sends troops, areas taken over by Russia since the 
she says, they will become involved end of the war, or to counter-balance 
in a war with the Arab world. If the might of a Soviet Union which 
it doesn’t the Soviets will proclaim had taken over France and Italy and 
themselves the “defenders of the With them the bulk of the European 
U.N.” and offer troops, which would continent, this thinking insists that 
establish the Soviet Union in control the United States must maintain 
of this strategic crossroads of the strategic control of North Africa, 
world. If both send troops, she thinks the Mediterranean and the Middle 
it will be a miracle if they don’t end East. Otherwise the Soviets would 
up by fighting each other. dominate all of Africa, along with 

Actually, I don’t see any more rea- the European countries which con 
son why American and Soviet forces trol most of it, and probably divid 
should fight each other in Palestine, ed and chaotic Asia as well. 
than in Germany or Korea, where Holding the Mediterranean, the 


United States could, in this inte 
period of world strategy before 
perfection of inter-continental pl: 
and atomic rockets, maintain 
steady pressure all along the soi 
ern flank of Europe and deep into 
Middle East. It could secure the }\ 
dle Eastern oil which it may vit 
need in the near future, and at 
same time deprive the Soviet 
machine of this additional sup 
And it would be in a position to 
liver that effective retaliatory b 
which is counted on, in the last 
alysis, to deter the Soviets fi 
launching a sudden air attack. 
From the purely strategic point 
view, therefore, the Mediterranea) 
the most important area in the wx 
at the present time to the Americ: 
Apparently the Soviets look at it 
same way, for American strat 
is only answering the coordina 
efforts of the Soviet Union duri 
the past three years, to gain cont 
of the Dardanelles, of Greece 
Crete, of Yugoslavia and Trieste, 
Tripoli, and now of Italy and Frar 
The presence ot American sea 
power in the Mediterranean is of 
calculable value in restraining the 
far-spread Soviet efforts at exp 
sion, filling as it does the pov 
vacuum left by the complete colla; 


of Germany and Italy, and 1 


drastic shrinkage in French a 
British power. 

If it were not there, we wot 
face a much more menacing sit 








unit designed to test drivers. Only 2% of all tested rated A in 


noving foot from accelerator to brake when red light flashed. 


“Perfect driver still 
to be found” says 
Safety Authority 


“Traffic safety in the long run is a matter of education” 
says one of Canada’s best known safety experts. 

“An important start in this direction was made last 
fall when—with the assistance of John Labatt Limited 

we were able to test nearly 12,000 people at various 
Fall Fairs all over Ontario.” 

The mobile unit which contains 9 testing stations 
visited 10 fairs in Ontario last fall, without finding a 


single perfect driver. 


Of the thousands who took tests—some of which are 


than before they took tests 
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test which requires steady nerves. Over all only 5% received 


FIELD 
OF VISION 


tions while the driver is looking straight ahead 





QUICK REACTION is important test in psychophysical mobile STEADY THERE says girl friend as pretty driver moves styl 


down the groove. Men and women drivers rated on a par in th 


A 
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illustrated here—not one rated A (for perfection in all DON'T LOOK NOW but if you can see out of the corner of 

: ; our eyes, you are a safer driver. This tield of vision test measures 
tests). Warned by results all are now safer drivers ) ’ ; 


ability to see objects approaching from the sides or trom intersec 
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ie of stabilizing the postwar 
lanes BR cit ation, and to fulfil the 
na an positive purpose of 


tio’ today. But to fulfil its purpose, 


military 
second 


American 


ou'h B poley, the reconstruction of free 
O'he Be fu ope, quiet and order are needed 
Mid. Qe in he rear area, the Middle East. 
ita i1y 
' \e @ \Yashington’s Dilemma 
: 
pI a is is needed to maintain a strong 
0 - f t against the present Soviet chal- 
bl ow . e to take over Greece, and the 
© lenges which by all indications 
fro . coming shortly in Italy and Iran. 
i it is needed from the purely 
rot omic point of view, to keep open 
ris x supply of Middle Eastern oil for 
Old | Marshall Plan. With the current 
y tage of oil in the United States 
: e would be little possibility of 
te : quately fuelling the Marshall 
afd  #% |} on without Middle Eastern sup- 
rig pes, now menaced by Arab hos- 
ti »] 4 y. 
4 his is the background for the 
, of ‘ ve hesitations in Washington; 
nio, 3 the keen anxiety not to be drawn 
| 7 the position of sending Amer- 
1: troops to fight Arabs, or on the 
lee a er hand, of introducing Soviet 
) B ips into this critical area, inevi- 
\" p iy to set up an occupation zone 
r ; i centre of Communist activity 
{ : there; for the tentative efforts to 
{ i” ke American policy on Palestine 
partisan and thus free it from the 
I a ympulsions of rival vote-seeking in 
b w York State. 


fficulties and contradic 


th Zionists and Arabs) th 





esent dreadful impasse 
can be found at this 





Inaction would abandon 
3 community to the arouse 
: surrounding Arab w« 


idemn it to surrender 
< rms. And it would be a he 


\merican policy (Washington 
iving the British any 
iking incompatible 


But it is much easier to see the 


tions or 
isn't 


more for 
promises’ to 


an to see 


st what practical way out of the 


in Pales- 
late date. 
the Zion- 
d fury of 
rid, and 
on Arap 
savy blow 


the prestige and authority of the 


ited Nations, reminiscer 
iopian fiasco 

But action—what action? 
e a bigger conflagrat 
uld antagonize the Arab 
st as much as sending 
ps. There wouldn't 


) 


it of the 


To send 


is to Haganah would merely en 


ion, and 
world al- 
American 


be much 
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sense in embarking on this line with- 
out the intention of seeing it through 
to success. So the Americans would 
do better to send their troops along 
at the beginning, which would at 
least hold the possibility of intimi- 
dating the Arabs into giving up the 
fight, even if it lost their friendship 
and their oil supplies. 

Another possibility is the sending 
of a U.N. force, or an American 
force, just to replace the British and 
“hold the ring.” postponing a defi- 
nite settlement until a later date. 
But this too would be recognition 
of a U.N. defeat. If the U.N. had 
to send its own forces, it probably 
would prefer to use them. to 
carry through some _ sclution now 
rather than sit there indefinitely. If 
American troops were sent, merely 
to fill the role of the British, they 
would be drawn into conflict with 
both Jewish and Arab extremists, and 
© 


soon incur the ill-will of both sides, 
as the British have done. 

Any way you look at it, it comes 
down to a question of force some 
force, but whose force? For beyond 
the whole question of the moral and 
historical claims of the Jews and 
Arabs of Palestine, there remains the 
fact that the single stabilizing force 
is being withdrawn from a_ highly 
critical area of the world at a mo- 
ment of general unrest and uncer 
tainty and at a time when both the 
Zionist community and the Arab 
world have been gripped by extreme 
nationalist fervor, and are not amen- 
able to a reasonable compromise such 
as the British have tried for years to 
arrange. 

The withdrawal of the British, un- 
able to bear alone any longer a bur- 
den and an expense before which the 
Whole U.N. shudders, is opening up 
opportunities for irresponsible leader 





ship to call on mass passions. Some 
new force is going te be drawn in, 
either a patched-up small-nation U.N. 
ferce, a Soviet-American U.N. torce, 
a Soviet force, or an American force. 

Since it is hard to believe that the 
Americans will allow the Soviets into 
the combustible Middle East, with no 
more way of getting them out than 


in Korea, Austria or Germany, it 
seems that, face to face with the al- 
ternatives and the need for action, 
they will support the sending of a 
small-nation U.N. force, with them 
selves paying much of the -cost, and 
with partition ahandoned, and the 
federal solution of the minority re- 
port brought up for discussion 
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LIFE ASSURANCE DOLLARS 
YOU and the NATION 


Yes, the dollars paid in premiums by the policy- 
holders of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada go to work at once. 


They are promptly and securely placed in 
Government, municipal, corporation and public 
utility investments. 


They develop industry and expand business. 


They build homes and schools, and modernize farms. 


At the same time, dollars are being paid out by the 
Sun Life to safeguard families, to bring independence 


in old age and security to the bereaved. Thus the 
one and a half million men and women who, for 
their own protection, co-operate with the Sun Life 


of Canada — one of the top-ranking companies of 
the world — are. making a definite contribution to 
individual and national well-being. 


Benefits paid to policyholders and beneficiaries during 
1947: $101,914,657; 


Total Benefits paid since the first Sun Life policy was issued 
in 1871: $2,021,889, 123; 


New Assurances issued during the year: $380,659,514; 
Total Assurances in force: $3,837,724, 159. 
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MARITIMES LETTER 





Billy Butlin Is Answer to N.S.'s 
Prayer in Cornwallis Deal 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 


Bridge foun N.S 
"THE spect 

worth 
in the 
Wallis 
out of 
more 


a) 


12 million dollars 
of empty buildings wasting 
weather H.M.C.S. Corn- 
11,000 wartime sailors cleared 
Deep Brook, N.S., has caused 
tch-tching among frugal Hali- 
than you hear among local 
temperance societies over the up- 
stocks. (Maybe if 
the temperance societies would settle 
tor moderation ibstinence, 


icle of 


since 


LOonians 


surge of brewery 


instead of 


thelr stock would go up too al 
though ] KNOW it's sticking one’s 
bottleneck Ww iy out to say so.) 
Thats why they're hoping most 
heartily that Britain's Billy Butlin 
Will not be permanently skewered on 
the shark's fin of currency-export 


} 


itself after his ar- 
purchase of Corn- 
finalized. So that the 
$1,500,000 transformation 


multi-facilitied city-in-itselt 


which showed 
langements for 
wallis had 


OoOrosea 


neen 


vl 


of this 


into a vacation centre. the likes of 
Which the Maritimes have never 
seen, can begin at once. They were 
ccunting on this outlay to take a 
timely tuck in the local Jabor sw 
plus; and in future, to provide some 
thing which the Maritimes woefully 
lack place where, for a moderate 
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articles of clothing and laundry these days—so take the 
simplest method of protecting everything by marking 


with CASH’S NAMES 


Quickly sewn on, or attached with NO-SO CEMENT 
Washable and permonent. 
CASH'’S - 453 Grier St, Belleville, Ont. 
13 doz. $1.65; 9 doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
|6 doz. $2.20; 12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25c 


Order from dealer—or direct 
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can manage the sort of revivifying 
holiday hitherto only vicariously pos- 
sible in illustrated folders. Mr. But- 
lin even promises round-the-clock 
baby sitters! 

Purchase price, believed to be half 
a million, is quite a mark down from 
cost, but certainly a better offer than 
time and the elements could muster; 
and earrying the added recommen- 
dation that in the event of another 
war (the best way to deflect an 
emergency is to look it in the eye), 
Cornwallis would be in condition to 
resume its original role, immediately. 


Piecemeal demolition, the alterna- 
tive, could never tot up that much 
black ink. Not if disposition of the 


enormous skating rink can be taken 
as a sample. 

It was dismantled, sold for a song, 
and in the tradition of that curious 
cross-country musical chair which 
naval men and material seem liable 
to, the artificial ice plant shipped to 
the West Coast! (You know, I al- 
ways feel a little shamefaced after 
a remark like that about the man- 
agement of Canadian affairs, even 
if the remark is not meant to have 
enough acid content to turn blue lit- 
mus red. There are so darn many 
countries where the privilege of 
shooting off your face is bought at 
the price of having your face shot 
off.) 


Million Dollar Talk 


Millicn dollar talk is flying around 
N.B. and P.E.I. too. It is literally 
“electrifying the country.” With the 
N.B. Electric Power Commission ex- 
propriating, for general needs, the 
generating and distributing systems 
of the N.B. Power Company (whose 
price tag has seven figures); and 
the P.E.I. government being advised 
to acquire all existing power plants 
there, and serve the whole province 
by central distribution ... at an esti- 
mated of eight million. 

Everyone seems agreed that these 
ere good things. If expropriation 
settlements are not arrived at amic- 
ably, there is that democratic bless- 
ing, the fair court of appeal. And 
electric power is a kind of power gov- 
ernments seem to handle well, and 
without intrusion. It doesn’t matter 
much to a guy who lights his kitchen; 
its control over the fuse of rersonal 
whim and inclination that wilts him. 
Just the same, it’s a thing to watch. 
The extension of controls can be so 
subtle that you wind up with an end 
product which at no point along the 
line seems to come out of the treach 
erously bland ingredients. To a man 
who doesn’t know for himself what 
complete government control can be, 
the argument for it is as fool-proof, 


cost 


but as tricking nevertheless, as the 
representation ould be to a man 
without physics, that because a bird 
flies better in thin air it could fly 
best of all in a vacuum 
Controversy 

The blessing of N.B.’s new drag 


eer fleet at its Caraquet launching 


has not been echoed unanimously by 


the fishermen. In fact, controversy 
the subject becomes as tangled 
ometimes as a perch line in a bank 


f alders. The idea that draggers ruin 


the business for small operators is 
ne that dies hard 
Chief charge against the draggers 


is that they kill young fish as well as 
Id and therefore a serious fac 
tor in the depletion of fishing banks, 
Which depletion progress 
with the irrestrainable abandon of a 
reometric 


are 
seems to 
progression 


Actual 
that 


has 
performance shows, 
operate in 


once it 
begun 
however, 


draggers 


Waters beyond the reach of hand 
line fishermen ‘(so that the question 
of infringement does not arise), jn 
waters smaller boats would find {n 
operable, for far longer seasons, 
with double result both in the 
amount and quality of fish 

They operate economically (livers 





~ 





os 
alone pay the cost), and merely get 


their ashtrays, the retort is, no pro- 


SE ay 


To quote a few statistics, with 














their share of a catch that some for- gress is without its minor sacrifice. minimum of attendant whimsy: \ B 
eign dragger would get anyway. It is interesting to note that, with (with a 5,000,000 lb. annual catch) 
This evidence seems to be convincing all the talk of cod, only in N.S. does = and P.E.I. (1,000,000 lb.) hope to jise 
even their bitterest enemies that the it head the income list—with $13,500,-_ their virtual monopoly of smelt fish- 
way to woo fish is to sweep them off 000, and lobsters ($400,000) second. ing on the Atlantic coast to leve) ip 
their fins, not to shoot them a line, In P.E.I. this order is reversed, with the ridiculously low price of this (oj. 
individually. lobsters ($1,500,000) first, and cod icacy. N.S. has refined the taste of 

The launching from Grand Ma- _ ($400,000) second. In N.B., lobsters cod liver oil (child contradiction })0t. 
naan of the first dragger to fish in ($5,000,000) are again first, and withstanding) so that what previ- 
the Bay of Fundy is being watched (who'd ever guess it?) sardines ously went for tanning is now a »p o. 
with special interest. To see if it veri- ($3,000,000) second. Other small fry dicinal product, with annual value 55 
fies the negative, but stubbornly- are also beginning to place, even $500,000. And the famous oyster id 
held, thesis that if cod were there’ shrimps being sought out in a big at Malpeque Bay, P.E.I., whose oy. 
they'd have been fished long ago. way. pants became poorly in 1915 and jj 
Ana because it may open up a mil- e a 
lion dollar industry in rosefish, once 
untouchable but now of gourmet 
caste; as well as instigate a bonanza 
of scallop-scooping in waters. the 
small-boat Digby Heet, Whitt BCs For more than 50 years we have been ren- vm 
down to the sea with rakes and has dering service to all parts of Canada and the + 
the wind and rain and meteorolog- United States, and are the on/y funeral service i 
ical reports about as accurate as the in Toronto still under the personal direction a 
premonitions of a neighbor's gout of its original founder. Note our only address. | 
almost constantly in its hair, dares re 
not venture near. | 
A Reply FRED W. MATTHEWS | 

To the argument that dragger's will saeco Re 
ruin the lobster fishery if they're FUNERAL DIRECTO RS iy 
ever allowed that close inshore, the 665-9 SPADINA AVE. ran Kena) Wa: 33 
reply is that draggers normally NEAR BLOOR: ST. 2103-2102 
avoid the rocky bottom which lob- ‘iideaiiaiaatiaeiiaeala 
sters tenant. And to those who com- : 
plain that if scallop shells are . 
shucked at sea they'll have to buy 

SS 
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Harlech Castle, a 


famous in song and 
Founded by 
Edward I in 1285. 
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Wherever your fancy may take you. 
centuries-old 


remains essentially unchanged, unspoilt. 


ber, too, that exchange today is favourable 
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All the age-old beauty of historic Britain says 


summer. Old _ friends 


await your coming... . hospitality is yours to enjoy 


There are 


battle-scars aplenty to see, but, in town and country, 


loveliness of Britain 


Remem- 


ee 


your vacation dollars buy more holiday pleasure in 


eo 
ae” ° ° 
“ : y 
Britain, now. Make your reservations — for trans- 
portation and hotel accommodation — as early as 
Monnow Bridve . 
a alia’ dak possible. See your ‘Travel Agent now for the 
mark in historic 2 WS 7 ‘ : “ae ’ 
acta answers to your vacation-in-Britain questions. 
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put disappeared before 1922, has 
been revived, chiefly through the ex- 
pel ientation of Dr. A. W. Needler. 
Heaven knows how he discovered 
thei secret, or their identity for 
precding purposes, but by use of the 
faci that survivors of the original 
epicemic could pass on immunity 
ever unto the third’and fourth gen- 
eration, the bed has now _ been 
“fa, med” back to a 7,000 bbl. output. 
By ‘he way, Dr. Needler established 
on: and for all that oysters are not 
po!;onous in R-less months. They're 
jus! lean and listless from love. 
vere’s no place we can send a 
de. gation to protest our unexampled 
ba. weather, but when we get a body 
bl in the port section, we can al- 
wovs say, “Mind what you told us 
at Confederation?” “You liked well 
enough to use us in wartime. Why 
not use us Well in peacetime?”, and 
mareh on Ottawa. The Halifax and 
Saint John representation, hot under 
the white collar and the dark collar 
alil over equalization of C.N.R. 
freight rates to Portland, Me., and 
the consequent rerouting of cargo 
there, do not seem to have ruffled 
more than a few feathers. But they’re 
not discouraged. 


Victory on Points 


The fight for port preference (one- 
fifth of all people in Halifax and 
Saint John are dependent upon wat- 
erfront operations) is one the Mari- 
times have had continuous training 
in, and they figure they may yet 
ichieve victory on points. Mr. Gregg 
was buttonholed on a recent visit to 
Saint John (he’s the Minister of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but if this isn’t a “vet- 
eran affair’, what is?) and bombard- 
ed with the point that, more even 
than freight rate preference, harbor 
equipment to expedite the handling 
{ ships was most urgently needed. 
He promised to have his colleagues 

ok into it. What puzzles New 
Brunswickers is Why a_ problem 
needs such protracted looking into, 

ien it seems perfectly transparent 
even a glance. 

rhe federal government has also 

mised yet another squint at the 

00 ft. Strait of Canso which sep- 

ites Cape Breton from the main- 

d—after local protest following 
Chevrier’s announcement that 
bridge or causeway project prom- 
| by Mr. Howe had been discard- 
n favor of the ferry alternative. 
ybe the gale of protest was espe- 
ly violent because Mr. Chevrier’s 
iouncement came at the very mo- 
it when ferries were in particu- 
disaffection, their service being 
pended completely or possible 
at the turn of the tide because 
rift ice. Or maybe, like their 
nds in N.B., Cape Bretoners feel 
if they just keep blowing hard 
ugh they can turn an adverse 
or two, themselves. 


lebration 


e fireworks which touched off 
fax’s bicentenary celebration so 
naturely still continue to sputter, 

talk of litigation over unre 
ded services of the huffed and 
assessment of certain published 
se for possible slander. However, 
danger that the event itself might 
still-born seems over, now that 
Leonard Fraser has been ap- 
nted obpstetrician (more sympath 
than a previous one who tangled 
the case) in definite charge of its 
ivery. People are still wondering 
ether or not new buildings might 

a better investment than whoop- 

Dut,’ in any case, if the public 

's as much kick out of the main 

vaction as it’s getting out of the 

‘liminaries, everyone should be 

ppy. 

Summerside’s 99-year-old) Mrs. 

iniah Milligan has come out With 

vather off-trail recine for the lon- 
evity of herself and her 89-year old 

Usband hard work, and good liq 
or, 

An old hat (yes, an old felt hat) 
Which started its journey in railway 
mail cars no one knows how or 

here, and carries postmarks from 
ill over the continent and autographs 
Of mail clerks from Salt Lake City 
'o Kentville, N.S., has now been des 
patched to Central and Western 
Canada. Good night, it might as well 
be Spring! 


LONDON 


LETTER 





Everyone Seems to Agree About 
Decision to Nationalize Gas 


By P. O'D. 
London. 
bs fected and suspicious as the 
public is becoming of the gov- 
ernment’s’ efforts to nationalize 
everything it can, with all the turmoil 
and controversy involved, there are 
some forms of nationalization which 
command pretty general agreement. 
Of these the present plan to national- 
ize the gas industry is one. 

Few people are likely to oppose 
the plan beyond those whose personal 
interests are adversely affected. 
Something of the kind is long over- 
due, whether in the form of national- 
ization or of large amalgamations of 
the smaller companies; and of the 
two methods it is obviously easier 
and quicker to nationalize. 

All over the country there are 
hundreds of small gas companies, 
which scrape along as best they can 
with inadequate and _ old-fashioned 
equipment. They haven’t the capital 
to modernize their plant. The gas 
they supply is very often bad and 
expensive. The only reason they 
manage to keep going at all is be- 
cause there is a public need that must 
be met. 

Years ago a committee appointed 
by the Coalition government recom- 
mended that the country should, for 
the reorganization of the industry. 
be divided into ten areas, in each of 
which the various gas companies 
should be amalgamated. In _ this 
way it was hoped that the efficiency 
and service of the smaller and more 
backward companies would be raise: 
to the admittedly high standards of 
the bigger and better-run companies, 
and thus some general level of costs 
attained. 

What the government is now pr2- 
posing to do is very much what this 
committee recommended. The coun- 
try is to be divided into 12 areas 
instead of 10--not that this differ- 
ence seems of much importance—and 
each area will be run by its own Area 
Board. The chairmen of these Boards 
will form a central Gas Council, 
which will advise the Minister of 
Fuel and Power and be responsible 
for the general coordination of the 
industry. But of course the final res- 
ponsibility will rest with the govern- 
ment and parliament. At the same 
time, the Area Boards are to be al- 
lowed a considerable degree of 
authority and freedom. 

Naturally a good many complica- 
tions can be expected to arise when it 
comes to working out this general 
plan for so big and widespread an 
industry, where local conditions vary 
so greatly. But most people seem 
agreed that the plan is a sensible one, 
and that something of the kind had 
to be done. 

The real proof however will be in 
the burning, in the quantity and 
qualiiy of gas that the public get, 
and in the cost of it. As to this last 
item of cost there is not much ground 
for optimism. Whatever benefits 
nationalization may bring to an 
industry. reduction of costs is seldom 
one of them. The tendency is all 
the other way. 


Neglected Graves 


Earnest persons have recently 
been writing to the papers about the 
neglect of old churchyards, and 
especially about the neglected con- 
dition of the graves of writers emin 
ent in their day —Charles Kingsley 
and Charlotte Yonge among them 
Demands are made that better care 
should be taken. But it is nice 
question just how well-kept a coun- 
try churchyard should be. 

‘Most of them no doubt should be 
better kept than they are, but it is 
easily possible to be too tidy in the 
presence of the vast carelessness of 
death, which, in the words of Raleigh, 
has “drawn together all the far 
stretched greatness, all the pride. 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, “Hic Jacet’.” 

Miuch of the beauty of English 
country churehyards lies in their air 


of quiet naturalness, the feeling they 
give that the dead who lie there under 
the green turf, with the ancient 
grave-stones leaning at all sorts of 
queer angles, sleep their long sleep 
undisturbed by the fussy attentions 
of officious custodians. But there is 
no real need to stress this point. With 
the present shortage of funds and 
labor there is little likelihood of 
country churchyards receiving too 
much care. 


Borrowers and Lenders 


During the war many thousands of 
vo umes were borrowed from the 400 
or more public libraries of London, 
and never returned—possibly through 
the fault of the borrower, but pos- 
sibly for reasons beyond his control. 
Now the libraries are making a 
special effort to get some of them 
back. At each of the libraries a 
large box stands in the entrance, dis- 
creetly to one side, with a slot in the 
lid into which missing volumes may 


be dropped, and no questions asked. 
e 


Door-keepers look tactfully away. 
The results are said to be so far 
rather disappointing. Not nearly so 
many volumes have been returned 
as was hoped would be the case, and 
of those returned comparatively few 
had ever belonged to the particular 
library. Some had never been in any 
public library, and are to be regarded 


as voluntary gifts. Others belong 
to libraries all over the country. 


Most of the missing books are still 
missing, lost or destroyed, or lurk: 
ing on private shelves where they 
have no right to be. 

Probably it was too much to expect 
that any great number of the books 
would be returned. Even reasonably 
honest people seem to suffer from 
strange lapses of conscience in the 
matter of borrowed books. More 
than once have I taken down a 
volume from a frie€nd’s bookcase and 
found a library mark in it, or some- 
one else’s name. And more than 
ence has a friend made a similar 
discovery among mine. Who among 
us can throw the first book? 


No More Hats? 


Possibly a good many people have 
the impression—derived no _ doubt 
from old pictures—that in the House 
of Commons members sit about with 
their hats on, and that, if bareheaded. 
they put a hat on to address the 
Speaker. Once upon a time it was 
indeed the custom for a member to 


wear his hat in the Chamber—partly 
because there was no handy place 
else to put it, except at the risk of 
having it sat on. But in these hat- 
less times a good many members 
don’t wear hats at all; and of those 
who do nearly all leave them in the 
cloak-room. 

Though hats are now so few and 
far between in the House, the old rule 
still holds that a member wishing to 
raise a point of order during a divi 
sion must put on his hat (or whatever 
hat he can borrow) to address the 
Speaker. The explanation is given 
that this is to mark him out from 
the others, most of whom are pre 
sumably on their feet. 

It does indeed distinguish him 
nowadays, but it is hard to see how 
it could have done so in the days 
When practically everyone wore a 
hat. But there is no good arguing 
about the rules of Parliament. 

Recently, as the result of a rather 
acid interchange between the Speak. 
er and a member over this very 
point, the suggestion was made that 
it was about time the old rule was 
abolished. The House will miss the 
fun of seeing members stand up in 
hastily borrowed hats that are too big 
or too small or hilariously out of 
character, but there is not much 
sense in insisting on hats when there 
are hardly any. The member might 
as well be asked to put on a plumed 
helmet. He is about as likely to have 
one with him. 











It HAPPENED first in the U.S. 
introduction into the highly -competitive insulation field, Fiberglas 
Building Insulation soared to top position, 


Within eight short vears of its 


Now it’s happening here. In Canada today, the big swing is to 


Fiberglas Insulation. 


What's the reason? For the dealer. the 


builder, the owner, Fiberglas Insulation offers important advan- 
tages. Llighly resilient. efficiently packaged, Fiberglas Insulation 
takes up one-third less storage space than other types of insulation. 


Fiberglas Insulation truly insulates for life. 


Severe aging tests, 


believed to be the equivalent of over 150 years of normal service, 
have not shown any impairment of the insulating value of the 


material. 
and vermin proof, 


Fiberglas Insulation won't burn, rot or settle; is insect 


This remarkable insulation is now available in practically un- 
limited quantities through branches, warehouses and depots of 


Building Products Limited, located throughout Canada. 


If you 


wish to know more about Fiberglas, the “insulation of tomorrow”, 


please write for factual literature, 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


' SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX 
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Nothing Like a Small Town Life 
For Spice and Gay Adventure 


LINDEN ON THE SAUGUS BRANCH— 





by Elliot Pavi—Random House— 
$4.50 
N 1! SSIVeE number yf Cana 
A lians, 1 uding perhaps a major 
itv of those now in the larger centres 
of ive Y joyed the ad 
Val S i town “pdringing 
up’. Witness, not only the vast exodus 
from s 1 the festive and holiday 
occasions t the fact that urban 
en S S Ss ite ad a 
> . sem 
i| Toronto 
\ S See lg rar 
y, is s i for boasting 
\ ss chile fly those 
siastic backward 
nes Pa hymn 
With stops out, the life of the 
S S Ss His own boy 
h nK Ss nat ot New 
Ene Y Its eople 
S fup cated 
lt s \ ia Mi eovel 
Pa s s synthesis 
Ss vns despite Spe 
cifi sonal reporting, t is dif 
ficul \ qu sO many 
exciting oS ened one place 
But ( e author 


this era He has the 
from delicate senti 
bawdiness without 


raconteurs of 
ability to range 
ment to hilarious 


onee losing his literary stride. Read- 
ers of “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
will know something of what to ex- 
pect from “Linden” for the people of 
Elliot Paul’s aequaintanceship lead 
very full lives indeed. Always a 
hearts and enjeyable paganism 
matches the circumscribed conform- 
ity of any community in which he 
lives and which he finds pleasant. 


Those who are inclined to think that 
the life of their own particular small 
town was all sweetness and light 
should perhaps think a bit harder and 
recall some of the more robust char- 
Even the most respectable 
male citizen remembers that a large, 
fresh snowbank provides irresistible 


acters. 


temptation to do something more 
than jump in it, That is what the 


first chapter of “Linden” is about. 


Uncle Reuben Says 


There is a curious fascination in the 
ombination of a matured and mellow 
style with a zestful exploration of life, 
chietly in its happier aspects. It does 
not matter that the Linden of the 
book is not the Linden which actually 
itself to the of the 
Elliot Paul; this backward 


presented eyes 
} ‘ 


Voung 
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glance penetrates the scene through 
the vision of a world-traveled sophis- 
ticate yet at the same time manages 
to preserve a fresh authenticity of 
feeling and period. Purists may well 
forget the divagations which the au- 
thor has allowed himself, for the sake 
of a visit to the entrancing commun- 
ity which he pictures. Some unfor- 
gettable characters emerge as the ac- 
tion clicks neatly—-almost too neatly 
into the structure of the book. 
Similarly, some of the _ original 
phrases of Linden people, more es- 
pecially Uncle Reuben, will enrich the 
spoken, if not written, language. 

But Elliot Paul is too eccmpetent a 
craftsman to permit any unbalance 
or overemphasis in his work. The 
whole atmosphere created is one 
which can only be achieved by a mas- 
ter story-teller and the humor which 
illuminates it is a rich treasure-trove 
for the reader. Canadian readers of 
“Linden” will inevitably be reminded 
of the late Hector Charlesworth, 
Whose delightful style and unfailing- 
ly comprehensive memory made him 
a master of sparkling reminiscences; 
many of these are preserved in book 
form as his “Candid Chronicles’, But 
in “Linden”, Elliot Paul is somewhat 
more candid. 

The current volume will not rank 
as highly in literary production as 
“The Last Time I saw Paris’; but af 
ter all, Linden on the Saugus Branch 
is not Paris on the Seine. 


FOR THE RECORD 





Enquiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice by William Godwin edited by 
F. E. L. Priestley (University of Tor 
onto Press—-Saunders, 3 volumes, 
$12.50). The first two volumes consist 
of a photographic facsimile of the 
third (1798) edition of Godwin’s clas- 
sic; the type is clear and readable and 
pleasantly archaic. In the third vol- 
ume Professor Priestley supplies the 
variant readings of the first and sec- 
ond editions and a very useful hun- 
dred-page introduction to the whole. 


The Novel and the World’s Dilemma, 
by Edwin Berry Burgum. (Oxford, 
$4.00). This scholarly analysis of the 
more important popular writers of 
the twenties and thirties is an attempt 
to correlate the social factors which 
acted as the mainsprings of inspira- 
tion. Mr, Burgum, who is Associate 
Professor of English at New York 
University, is firmly of the conviction 
that existing conditions at the time 
of writing caused a positive reaction 
on the part of the writer, either of 
despair cr of hope that man could 
emerge from the chaos which he had 
created. The novel form, he believes, 
has replaced poetry as the means of 
transmission of significant thought. 
“But the new form can hardly be said 
to have yet revealed its potentialities. 
Its continued use and development 
will depend upon the nature of social 


change. In proportion as decaden 
continues to characterize society, t 
preponderance of difficult noveis 
with their involved introspect 
techniques is likely to continue. | 
as society recovers from decaden 
we shall have its record in the de 
opment of new forms... and the 
toration to our fiction of men a 
women made resolute by a plausi 
trust in their common destiny.” 7 
book is somewhat academic and 
particularly easy to read but most 
the significant writers are cove 
and there is continuity in the met} 
of treatment. It will add to bi 
knowledge and appreciation. 

The Questing of Spirit, an anthol 
of religion in the literature of 
time selected and edited by Halford 


Luccock and Frances Brenta 
(Longmans, Green, $6.00). Sev 


hundred selections are taken f) 
the poetry, prose and plays of 
sorts of the better known authors 
cluding Osear Wilde, Thornton \ 
der, John Gunther, John Masefic 
T. S. Eliot, Hilaire Belloc, and Alb: 
Einstein. An _ interesting compi 
tion. 





BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,"’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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t THE BOOKSHELF 
' A Second War Regimental History 


© STR: HCONAS, ‘'39-'45—By Lieut.- 
. Ci, J. M. McAvity, D.S.O., M.B.E.— 
{ e 8 adens, Ltd., Toronto—$4.50. 


1d E 7" 3 volume sets a new high in 
a nadian regimental histories for 


r 4 bot German wars. Not only is 
@ the evidence of enthusiasm which 

) nor ally accompanies such projects; 

B the is in addition, good writing, 

. Ra taste in presentation, and an 
; © ove all plan which makes the book 
q int’. esting to the general reader as 

q we is a matter of vital record to 

the individuals directly concerned. 

© suc: a task is far from an easy one 

\ F and congratulations are therefore 
. ® due to Jim McAvity, and those who 
a F heloed him, for the drive, initiative 
Bat imagination which has led to 
© the production of the work; it is one 

me P which any Canadian fighting unit 

| > might be proud to possess. 

Vhile the story told is primarily 
th of the second war, the Strath- 
. | ( s are an old Canadian regiment 
Fi] ind their exploits in the campaigns 

which preceded 1939 are aptly sum- 





| e 1 ed to round out the record. Like 
® manv units which did not have the 
{ fortune to be mobilized with the 


Sees peat. 


Strathconas"” Chapter Heading. 
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SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK 


TO GROW THE BEST PLANT THE BEST 


Send today for your free copy of our 
1948 Seed and Nursery Book. Bigger 
han ever. Describes countless vari- 
ies of the newest and best Vegetable, 
Fl »wer and Houseplant Seeds; Plants, 
Shrubs, Fruits, Bulbs etc. Don’t fail 
) learn about the majestic new race of 
nant Flowering Gladiolus, a colchi 
ine development; and the new Cuth- 
bertson Heat and Drought Resistant 
Sweet Peas. Early planning is the 
secret of gardening success. Send 
today 
(Those who ordered from us in 1947 
u val receive copy without request.) 
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' 0! More Than Limited Interest 


first two divisions of the Canadian 
Army, their experiences in the early 
period in Canada were not entirely 
happy. But eventually things’ were 
sorted out and the Strathconas found 
themselves an armored regiment 
of the Fifth Division. Their training 
period in England, therefore, was 
briefer than the long years of those 
who had gone overseas before, but 
fortune smiled when the _ division 
was selected to follow the First Di 
vision out to the Mediterranean the- 
atre. In November, 1943, the regi- 
ment embarked and thereafter, from 
Naples to Groningen, the Strathconas 
had their fill of fighting, and waiting 
and traveling and everything else 
which goes with war. 


Battle Reporting 


It is a fortunate feature of the 
book that not only are the moves 
and engagements’ described with 
careful military appreciation of value 
to the student of such things. but the 
daily grind and minor problems of 
all ranks are brought vividly to life. 
Yet for all its interesting attention to 
detail, of especial interest to partici- 
pants, the sweep of the narrative is 
never lost and, at times, the writing 
reaches a very high level of under- 
standing, sympathy and detailed and 
vivid description. A few accounts of 
individual engagements stand out as 
battle reporting of the first order. 

It is commonplace to dismiss any 
regimental history with the thought 
that its circle of interest is of neces- 
sity extremely limited. This is not 
true of the story of the Strathconas; 
it is true that it will have the devot- 
ed following of those directly con- 
cerned and their friends and rela- 
tives and it will also interest all par- 
ticipants in the Italian campaign. 
But, more than this, it can be read 
with pleasure by any Canadian who 
is in any way concerned with an ac- 
curate and swift-moving narrative 
of the achievements of the Canadian 
Army Overseas. 

The volume is an excellent piece of 
book-making. The colorful jacket, 
chapter headings and end-paper maps 
are the work of an officer of the 
regiment, Lieut. W. D. West of New 
Westminster, B.C. and other sketches 
were contributed by Sgt.-Major Dick 
Cunniffe. The binding is in the regi- 
mental colors and the many duotone 
maps interspersed throughout the 
text are not only attractive in them- 
selves but accurate and of assistance 
in following the narrative. Appen- 
dices include not only the roll of hon- 
or Dut a complete nominal roll, with 
dates, of all personnel who served 
with the regiment in the Second War 
Chief credit for the book, of course, 
is due to Lieut.-Col. McAvity who has 
proved himself as efficient and able 
a historian as he was Commanding 
Officer for a large portion of the 

Regiment's service Net 
proceeds of the book will go to the 
Regimental Association 


overseas 


Intellectuals 
By THADDEUS KAY 


THE MIDDLE OF THE’ JOURNEY—by 
Lionel Trilling—Macmillans—$3.25. 

6 Rice is a beautifully written book, 
perceptive, overly intense. It is 
probably a pretty good book. It may 
even be a very good book. To find 
out, you’d have to read it again some 
time long after your first reading 
What Mr. Trilling is getting at, it 
turns out at long last, is the Mean 
ing of Life, or The Truth, or what 





ever you want to call it; some 



























Chapter iendteg by Lieut. W. D. 
West for "Strathconas, '39-'45." 


philosophy by which men can live 
with each other and the world. This 
is a good thing to be getting at, but 
Mr. ““rilling starts very slowly on his 
search. For a good two-thirds of the 
book his characters, ever so politically 
conscious, work themselves up into 
incredible stews over some of the 
most unimportant issues encountered 
in recent literature. 

All this is pretty hard to believe, 
even cf pre-war intellectuals. May 
be not. The world is still full of 
softish brains, as witness the fol 
lowers of Mr. Henry Wallace 

In the book, eventually, a_ little 
girl is quite senselessly killed, and 
this hard fact suddenly pulls charac 


ters and the story down to earth, and 
the author settles back and says some 
important things. 

The first part is an_ incredibly 
detailed delving into the minds and 
motives of Laskell, who has recently 
had a serious illness during which 
he enjoyed a mental love affair with 
a rose; the Crooms, a young couple 
who take politics more seriously than 
you'd think probable, or possible; 
Duck Caldwell, a_ village loafer 
inexplicably glorified as a sort of 
Man of the Future; his wife Edith 


who once has the common sense to 
* 


get down to brass tacks and Laskell 
and a lot of others 

The story’s glaring drawback is 
the author’s failure adequately to 
set the time, historically. of which 
he is talking. so that the issues ovel 
Which his characters fret will have 
at least some validity today. 

In any day, though, men have got 
to have something to live’ by 
When Mr Trilling finally gets 
around to considering this. he has 
interesting things to say. He doesn’t 
arrive at a conclusion, but he gives 
some sound pointers. 
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‘a curious and exciting 
book”’ THE NEW YORKER 
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dom in the streets of 19th century Paris- 
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SPORTING LIFE 





Let's Give These Olympics Back 
To People Who Runand Jump 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


« THIS is wi 
- died as a 

at the Olympk 
Switzerland, 


number of 


itten, no one has yet 
enemy action 
Winter Games in 
have been a 


result ol 


put there 


iesse 


casualties, notably: 


? 
(1) a Swiss pcliceman struck by a 
bullet fired allegedly by accident 
during the military pentathlon, (2) 


several hock- 
bruised 


period 


Y 

I 
nd Canadian 
somewhat 


the last 


Swedish a 
ey players in a 


condition following 


of their first meeting on the ice, (3) 
the Idea that amateur athletic bodies 
exist to promote amateur sport for 
the benefit of the participants, (4) 
International Goodwill 

The policeman is lucky in one 
way: he knows what hit him. Sport 


trying to figure out. 


There are no detailed records at 
hand concerning the first and orig 
inal Olympic games, back in the 
days when Pheidippides came first 
in the marathon, but the thoughtful 
student of sporting mores can al 
rive at some pretty certain conclu- 
sions. If arrangements were in the 


hands of the competitors themselves, 


the games were all probability 
conducted in an atmosphere _ of 
sweeiness and light. If. however, 
natters had passed from the hands 
f the athletes into those of Execu- 
tives Who Love Sport For Its Own 
Sake Plus Free Trips To Olympia 

id A Little Graft On The Side), 
tt I th Was p re ly more bick- 
ering and unpleasantness than you 
could shake a discus at 

The  friendls littl ntretemps 
above-mentioned, which occurred in 


the final period of the 


h y rame 


CACY Batti 


Canadians 


would in all 


orenit! 











probability have occasioned no com- 
ent at all had it occurred at, Say, 
Ravina Rink. A little flare-up on the 
ice, forgotten afterwards Of no sig 
nificance. The same with the affai 
f the Swiss policeman. It was an 
accident, and worthy of comment 
simply because European policemen, 
unlike their North American broth 
ers, are not accustomed to being shot 
at. 
The curious circumstance of the 
loosened nuts ind bolts yn two oft 
the two-man bobsleds of the Ame} 
ican team is perhaps another mat 
uitnhough a tea fficial passed 
l e cu s grounds that 
ich sabotage was an everyday and 
PX ed ecu nee mong bobsled 
lers and nothing to occasion surprise. 
Perhaps sledding isn’t much more 
dangerous with loosened bolts than 
vitn J nes P Ips bobsled 
Ss " loos 1 numbel 
1 lent ways Perhaps bob 
Sl¢ ers ( Imagination 
( ro travellers 
¢ i enl S are not wol 
d ) S ut tne t ) 
S if ) 
y IS Ol fron ‘ ontestants 

th t id ternational amity 
re s na eatlt about the 
read ind shoulders It's from those 
Old stand s. the ecutives of the 
\ y 1 Bael iflo A ch Nave 

er the es into the JOD yf 

( the te . id conducting 
the tO tne : Some ot these 

itlen Y f itnietes, 
though many of then re obviously 
bette) acquainted with the gavel 
than the javelin (except for the pur 

se of spearing rival executives) 


This particular year, it was 
which provic 
rennial 


nockey 


led material tor the quad 


rumpus, but not Canadian 
hockey The fireworks which it 
looked for a while as if Canada was 
going to set off sort of fizzled out 
amicably. The “amateur” team first 
suggested as the likeliest representa 
tives from the Dominion gst ill 
tangled up in questions of wages and 
Salary, a business which would un 
doubtedly have given rise to em 
barrassment and mortification when 
it came to signing the Olympie oath 
Moreover, it was doubttul if the play 
ers could afford the financial | of 
the trip, payment of amateur hov Key 


ict a Pe Pee 


players generally not much 
higher than that of the lowerbracket 
professionals 

in all-R.C.A.F. squad was 
picked. ‘This seemed like a fine idea 
until the ncw Olvmpic representa- 
tives were knecked off in their first 
two or three practice games against 
run-of-the-mill Canadian competition. 
The selectcrs were evidently — still 
thinking of the wartime service 
teams. which had been pretty good, 
players in many cases having 
learned that joining these teams was 
an excellent way cf avoiding the pos- 
sibility of having to go and fight in 


CINE 


So 


the 


the war. 

However, the last-minute addition 
of players with excellent hockey 
capabilities, though dubious air force 
affiliations ‘(when this department 


knew one of them in Londen a couple 
of vears ago he was wearing a naval 
unitorm. Pessibly a spy) brought 
the team to fair strength and it sailed 
for Europe with at least the public 
approbation of all concerned, though 
some dic-hards kept insisting that no 
hockey player in the entire Dominion 
of Canada with the exception of those 
in the universities was warranted in 
signing any amateur oath at all with- 
ut first taking the precaution of 
cauipping himself with a first-class 
lightning-rod, 


 fesece Canada dropped the ball of 
internecine squabbling, the States 
was right behind to pick it up, and 
then carried it through broken fields 
tht up to and including the time of 
the To understand what the 
argument is all about, you’ve got to 
be either a crooked lawyer or an 
athletic executive. 
To the average person, the business 


games 


of sending a hcsckey team to the 
Olympic games would appear to be 
merely a matter of selecting the 


twelve best amateur hockey players 
vou’ve got in the country, fitting them 
ut with skates and sticks, and put- 
ting them on a boat. And this would 
be true if it weren’t for the fact that 
every active participant must be ac- 
companied by at least two executives, 
take care the more important 
business cf fighting and arguing in 
while the participant looks 
the secondary dctail of taking 
part in the games 

In the States, one group of sport- 
and-youth-minded altruists collected 
itself a team, set them to practising, 
ind despatched emissaries to see the 


to of 


offices 
{ter 


Cunard people. Just like that. Then 
long came ai rival group, aghast 

They too were interested in the de- 
velopment of good, clean sport. They 
) had tray minded executives. 


hey too had a hockey team, o1 could 
lig 


certainly one up scmewhere in 
me to meet that formality 

The trouble went on with such 
extraordinary results as the first an- 
nouncement that hockey games 
have no official Olympic standing 
That’s the sort cf thing that is fas- 
( lating 


ng about sport when it gets into 
the hands of 


cKe teams 


the desk-top technicians: 
representing nine coun 
set tovether at 


eS the Olympic 

nes and play a tournament undet 
Olympi ule under the impression 
that the winning aggregation will be 
Olympic champions. But Oh my no! 
A number of athletic politicians sit 


ting In executive session 


that 
sir. Not by any 
that team isn't 
right parties 


decide 


This team or 


ponsore 
I 


Nuts 
pe PLE visiting any American 
town which happens to be run by 
crooked political gang are ilways 
isking their-hosts one question: How 
did you come to let it get like this 
When all the time you’ve had a vote 


ind could have thrown the 
cut Whenever you wanted? 


bahstahds 
The same 
thing with labor unions which happen 
to fall 


into the hands of Communists 
or other foreign agen's Your offi 
cials are supposed to be elected by 
vote of the membership, so how about 
it? 








Very few athletic executives are 
crooked, in the sense that they try 
waving the wand over the petty cash, 
if any. Some are actually sincere in 
giving their time and energy to the 
disinterested promotion of whatever 
sporting activities they are supposed 
to be directing. The majority, how- 
ver, judged by their actions, are con- 
cerned mainly with perpetuating 
their executive offices, and themselves 
in them, The petty bickering and 
name-calling on which they thrive 
would do justice to the Tea and 
Crumpet Council of Miss Duff’s 
School for Young Ladies. 

The obvious answer, of course, 
would be to let the athletes select 
their own officials. If they did that, 
a lot of high-priced help would take 
harder pratfalls than a ski jumper 
who’s cmitted to bring his skis. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that mem- 
bership in any amateur athletic or- 
ganization is necessarily transient, 
and rarely organizationally-minded. 
The boys are more interested in balls 
and bats than ballot-boxes. Further- 
more, the goings-on in the average 
executive meeting might well make 
them so sick at the stomach that they 
would be unfit for competition. 

Perhaps there’s no answer, but 
there shculd be. A lot of people are 
going around saying that the Olympic 
games should be called off once and 
for all, on account of because they al- 
Ways seem to lead to international 








Britain Still Loves Flying Boats. Howard Hughes should possibly loo! 
to his laurels since a bit of the curtain has been lifted on what has bee: 
called the five-million-pound enigma of British aviation. The program in 
cludes three craft and features divulged include a passenger capacity o 
100, crew of 14, cruising speed of 350 m.p.h., and weight of 140 ton: 


unpleasantness which stops just short 
of war. It would be a shame if a 
competition, historically designed to 
bring out the best in young people 
who are broad across the shoulders 


and biceps, should have to be cun- 
celled because instead it brings out 
the worst in old people who are ‘at 
between the ears and across the 





OTHER DIVISIONS: Boiler, Mechanical, Structural, Platework 





Warehouses at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal 
Assoc. Company Warehouses at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Amherst. 


buttocks. : 
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o 1 Gangster-Type 


By P. W. LUCE 





\ RAL reformers who have been 
xpecting great things from the 

re ening of the Borstal Home for 
yo hful delinquents are more than 
: » . ¢t chagrined at the bad relapse 
» of 4 promising candidates for refor- 
| m ion. The lads, aged from 15 to 
9) were members of the “star” 

o; ap at Oakalla prison, and were 

in ine for transfer to the Borstal 

in itution within a few days. They 





ps oh considerable liberty. occupied 
; ® wuniocked cells. had access to work. 
} ® shop supplies, were lightly guarded, 
a were on their honor not to 


se these privileges. 

ist in case they might happen to 
change their minds, they had 
secreted files and ropes in their 
beds. Along came a peasoup fog. The 
window bars were sawn, and one by 
one the 14 crawled through. dropped 
into the yard, and scaled the outside 
fence to disappear in the thick 
Burnaby bush. It was the biggest 
prison break in the history of 
Canada. 

The boys were serving from. six 
nonths to two years. Their crimes 
vanged from petty thieving to gun- 
f toting, with automobile theft fre 
quently a second charge. All were 
wearing prison uniform, and_ the 
first business was to get rid of these. 

\ clothing store was broken into 
nd a hurried choice made of the 
suits on the rack. Some tell-tale 
+ uniforms were discarded in a hurry, 
» but not all the escapees made the 

change on the spot. They had prob- 
ably figured that time was of the 
essence. 
Every policeman on the lower 
inland was advised of the break 
few hours later, but fog and dark- 
Ss severely handicapped the 
thorities. The fugitives broke into 
all groups, some _ heading for 
necouver, others for the open 
intry. 
‘early all of them stole one or 
e automobiles. burglarized stores, 
! hold-up tactics, or broke into 
ses for food and shelter. Three 
them, including the “master 
: d”, had the effrontery to sneak 
the Vancouver police garage 
make off with a radio car. They 

recaptured a week later 90 
S east of Portland, Ore.. in a- 
id stolen automobile, the police 
having been ditched near Bell- 
im. They had travelled nearly 
) miles, having gone east quite 

distance before crashing the 
national border. All three were 

d, and prepared to shoot it out. 

didn’t have the chance. They 
back in Oakalla. with an addi- 


| three years to serve. 


< 


n- 
ut 








imophone Clue 


le by one the others were 

ided up until all 14 were back 

nd the bars. The last pair had 

d up in a summer cabin on the 

h shore of Burrard Inlet, and 

caught because one of them 

sted on playing the gramophone. 

lesperate attempt was made by 

youth to crash a police road block 

Stolen car. He went into the 

h, almost killing two hitchhikers 

» had thumbed a ride, and who had 

ird time convincing the authorities 

( they were innocent bystanders. 

\ number of Oakalla guards were 

bended pending a thorough in 

Ugation, and additional men have 

‘Nn put on duty. The institution is 

mittedly understaffed for the 697 

lsoners it contains, 58 of them 

omen. 

None of the escapees are likely to 

‘sent to the more pleasant sur 

Cundings of the Borstal Home, or to 

‘elurn to the freedom of the “star” 

oup. Several of them blame their 

eS ‘oWnfall on gangster-type literature 
Bearing this in) mind, the B.C 
reovernment is seriously considering 
banning this kind of reading matter 





( 





Young Delinquents Blame Downfall 


Literature 


Vu couver. guns that look too much like the 
real thing and are often just as 
effective in a stick-up. 


As happens every year. there has 


been a steady stream of easterners 
coming into British Columbia this 
winter. Most of them are from the 


prairies, but several hundred came 


from Ontario and Quebec. There 
have been very few from_ the 
Maritimes. The total is around 1,000 
a month. 

National Employment Service 
officials estimate that about 50 
easterners apply for jobs in Vic- 
toria every week. and three or four 
times that many in Vancouver and 
New Westminster. Many of them are 
not in any immediate need. of 
money. but want something to 
occupy their time. The percentage of 
outsiders registering for employ 
ment are 56 per cent in New West- 
minster, 67 per cent in Victoria. and 
70 per cent in Vancouver. 

A survey has shown there is more 
unemployment than for several years 


past. and prospects are there will be opposing the introduction, manufac 
no improvement until spring, and __ ture, 
perhaps not then. was 
Loggers, who traditionally come dairy 
into town to blow in their summer living 
stake around Christmas. are sticking Eric 
to their jobs in much larger numbers Prairie: 


than formerly. Because of the high 


wages that now have to be paid. sioners. low income groups, returned 
employers are chary of hiring more veterans, 


men than they can use to advantage 
immediately, and some of the lesser 
skilled workers, like chokermen. 
flunkies, and whistle punks, have 
had to hunt 10 or 15 days for a job. 
° 

One lone delegate to the BC 
Federation of Agriculture convention 
raised his voice against a resolution 


sale of margarine. which 
condemned as a menace to 
industry and a threat to 
standards on the farm. Said 
Flowerdew, of Langley 


can we offer old-age 


and the large number 
who cannot afford to 
butter at present prices? ... Organ 
marketing has enabled Great 


New Zealand, and 


States butter producers 
such competition.” There was 
no satisfactory answer to his argu- 
The resolution was adopted 
with enthusiasm. 








“The Romance of 

\\1 og Nickel” a 00-page 
VL book fully illus- 
— trated, will be sent 
free on request to 

anyone interested. 





and it may also ban the sale of toy 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET 
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FILM PARADE 





The Screen Adorns a Fine Tale 
While Pointing a Few Morals 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


Hustons ind 


\I 1dre 
venture 


treatment to make it 
more than a sturdy com- 
Fortunately both the 
Hustons John Huston as directo 
father Walter Huston as star 
rave the special qualities of ima- 
gination, trenchaney and humor that 
needed to enliven the allegory. 
———— aa e The result of their combined efforts 
is the picture of recent months. 

The story has to do with three 
Americans living from park-bench ‘+o 
flophouse in Tampico in the 1920's. 
When their luck takes a turn they 
head for the mountains in search of 
gold. led by the oldest of the trio 
(Walter Huston), an oldtime_ pros- 
pector whose philosophy—that gold 
is the corrupter of character—has 
never dampened his enthusiasm for 
nosing it out at every possible oppor 
tunity 

They find their gold eventually in 
the Madre Mountain; and 
when they do, Old Howard's windy 
aphorisms begin to take on sharp 
ind fearful meaning. The toughest 
and most cynical of the three (Hum- 
Bogart) is naturally the one 
the most spectacular 
moral collapse. His younger compan 
(Tim Holt) comes through with a 
gunshot wound and _ his principles 
relatively intact. Old Howard (Wal- 
ter Huston) fairly rollicks through 
the worst that man, nature, the wil 
derness and a Mexican sandstorm 
have to offer. Before the picture is 
over their treasure is scattered to 
the four winds of Mexico. 
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Sharp Understanding 









LOWEST 
PRICES EVER 


Fortunately the rather didactic 
premise of the story is enlivened by 
suspense and a_e sharp 
? S$ ° . 

12 tablets... ..18¢ understanding of how ordinary men 
24 tablets.......29¢ hehave under extraordinary eircum- 
..79¢ star It is chiefly Walter Huston, 







shrewdness, 





wes 


100 tablets 





however, who makes “The Treasure 
1f Sierra Madre” the fine absorbing 
film that it is. Mr. Huston apparent- 


‘apable of a bad performance 
fails in his respect 
craft. even when 
it is impossible for him to respect his 
film that him 
free play for his ‘haractei 


ind his natural liveliness of spirit he 


GENUINE ASPIRINIS 6S 
MARKED THIS WAY mp") 
PORRIDGE OR GAEL TSF RE RITE LATA 


nevel 


towards his acting 





naterial Ina allows 


sense of 


is superb. In less skilful hands Old 

| Howard might conceivably — have 
| turned into a garrulous bore. But 
| Walter Huston invests him not only 
th wisdom but with a spryness 

{1 variety that are always directed 
| at the revelation of character, never 
‘ ( exploitation of a role 


The Treasure 1f Sierra Madre is a 


nic ire o} nany counts Nut it 
Huston performance that you 

re iKely to remember ijongest 
| \ldous Huxle i pretty serious 
t even when engaged in writ 
| n letective fictlo) Hence \ 
VW V f ce idapted fo 
screen by Huxley himself from 
The Glaconda 


ith motiva 
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| Oskar Morawetz, talented young com- 
poser on Royal Conservatory staff, 
whose Rondo was given a premiere 
recently in Toronto by Eugene Kash. 
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tion rather than with mystery. How- 
ever, Mr. Huxley isn't above distri 
buting suspicion in the usual method- 


ical ways—-on the vindictive nurse 
(Mildred Natwick) who stands to 
benefit by a handsome diamond 


brooch if the victim is disposed of: 
on the husband (Charles Boyer) who 
has a wide assortment of reasons, 
including his plans for Miss Ann 
Blyth, for wishing his rich disagree- 
able invalid wife out of the way; on 
the gentle spinster neighbor (Jessica 
Tandy) who drops over to console 
both wife and husband on their un 
fortunate marriage and whose Gia- 
conda smile when directed at Mr. 
Boyer is a dead giveaway for any 
alert audience. Once the unfortun- 
ate lady is put out of the way, how- 
ever, there is very little mystery 
about who slipped her the lethal dose 
of weed-killer, and it is just a ques- 
tion of getting her to acknowledge 
her guilt before the death-trap is 
sprung under her second victim. A 
shrewd family doctor (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke) drops in to keep the 
death watch with the culprit and in 
a scene of considerable suspense 


self-interest and her nerves. 

There is a great deal of ingenious 
contrivance about all this. As in 
most mystery-stories, it is the author 
rather than legitimate circumstance 
that rigs the innocent victim within 
an inch of his life. However, Mr. 
Huxley's fable if not on a higher 
level, structurally, than most mys- 
tery plays is certainly on a higher 
tone, with its brooding moral analy- 
sis andits easy cultural references to 
modern art and Modligiani. And Jes- 
sica Tandy’s performance as the neu- 


rotic spinster is immeasurably su- 
perior in fire and feeling to any- 


thing you are likely to find in less 
literate whodunits. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. 
Screen version of Eugene O'Neill's 


tragedy of murder and incest, con- 
densed in form but rigidly faithful 
in spirit to the original. With a fine 
performance by Rosalind Russell. 


THE LOST MOMENT. Henry James’ 


routine screen romance. With Ro) 
ert Cummings, Susan Hayward. 
MY WILD IRISH ROSE. A tech 
color musical devoted to the Irij 
balladry that flourished in the ea) 
1900's. With Dennis Morgan, Alth 
King. 

GOOD NEWS. A remake of the px 
ular Broadway hit of the Twenti 
Bright-colored and agreeably scatt: 
brained. With June Allyson, Pet 
Lawford. 

TAWNY PIPIT. A gentle and dive 
ing comedy about a _ nesting pi) 
which diverted bird-lovers _ fr 
World War II. 


KIWANIS FESTIVAL 


| jperens Feb. 23 to Mar. 6, aft 

noons and evenings, Eaton Au 
torium will be the scene of the fit 
annual Greater Toronto’ Kiwar 
Music Festival, with over 3,000 « 
tries and 15,000 contestants. Priz 
and scholarships total over $5,000 
value. The two final grand conce) 
will be held in Massey Hall on M 
8 and 11. Entries have come in fre 




























































































contrives to wrest a confession from fine short novel “The Aspern Pap- all over Ontario, also from Albei 
her by playing alternately on her’ ers” ruthlessly manipulated into a Quebec and Michigan. 
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olumn-slim suit, 


pink, navy or black. 


ST. REGIS ROOM 











combining soft sheath jacket 


with new back-wrap skirt. 


Fine wool crepe in mushroom 


FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD 
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At Home in Town or Country 





LU nselleonscious pertection ol British tailoring. at its finest, is a primary reason why 


the British suit is esteemed asa wardrobe ( lassic ol timeless exe ellenc e. The | Yorville 





suit, an original, comes trom the First Spring Collection of the British Model House 


( sroup ( omposed ol twelve ol London's leadine desionet mantlacturers Lhe parc ket 


Boe sianistet 


has a pleated drape from the shoulder: the brown and white crepe tweed isa newly 


developed light weight The | nsemble Mee, Lop, The ¥ | aton Company | imitect BERNICE COFFEY. Editor 
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TRENDS of her city during all those years, of the hand like a_ glove. This ABR 
and was beloved by all. We too ought’ strange but lovely “Oh, look!” jewe!. 
to be able to combine the B.A. and ry, heaped with Indian diamonis, 
4 y ‘ e the baby. Burma rubies and Ceylon sapphires, 
Can Women Combine the B.A. and the Baby? ee ee 
wuss really new in ornaments? ‘' Calcutta,” at the Costume Institui: 
Well, if you don't mind its being of the Metropclitan Museum WN, 
By MIRIAN CHAPIN two hundred years old there's the York. 
long strand of silver-gilt engraved e 
disks that you wear straight down 
. kK SEY : the middle of your spine! Not with REQUIESCAM 
i ue RNa s Te a ee eee her children’s lives because she is a backless gown, either——just as an ET me be buried in the Spring . V 
ual Behavior of the Human One fundamental proposition is lonely without them. ornamental cover for your hair 4 When feathered notes enrich ihe 4 ; 
Male” is a bomb dropped into our clear—-nobody needs more general The children of the young are braid, or to take the place of one. air. B the 
social and educational system whose — education, broader culture, than the fortunate in many ways. They are The disks are graduated in size from Or when snow stifles everythin; B Alm» 
effects cannot yet be appraised. !t mother of children. Often she needs  jikely to grow up in that state of as big as a ginger cookie to as small I do not care. i 'd 
raises many more questions than it too a specialized training that will affectionate neglect which Jeaves_ as a coat button. with the largest ore 7 eal 
answers, Taken with recent attacks ensure her ability to earn her living them freedom to live in their own pinned to your hair above the nape Let weeds or roses decorate = sm 
on college education tor women, no- if she has to help support the family. world, while there is still security in of the neck. Looks sort of like the (Or neither one) my final bed labor 
tably and vigorously those of Mr. In our day she graduates from col- the background. Nothing is much tail on a kite, but no more peculiar But have the decency io wait cra 
Philip Wylie, it forces into the open lege learned in history, literature, worse for a child than to feel that than a bracelet that has diamond and Until I'm dead. to thre 
certain nisgivings about female languages. physics, chemistry, bio- the affection of his parents is wholly ruby bands covering the entire back I Ee Pp: Svc 
education that have been lurking in logy, and above all psychology. But focussed on him, instead of each 2 fo 
the underbrush for some ‘time. is the sixteen-hour class week, the other. Children like to be loved and ° : Irish 
For if the period of greatest sexual twice a year examination period, ihe taken for granted, and fathers and i Polis! 
activity in the male is from sixteen rigid requirement of so many points mothers freshly in love with each —— pd partn 
to twenty, is that not the time nature for graduation, the only way or the other give them just that casual 7 ; slight 
intended him to found a family? best way for her to obtain that re they 
= and 


: ' ; hie tenderness, which makes up for any 
And if so, with whom is he going io education? lack of riper wisdom 7s “ MHEU/S 
found it if not with the demoiselle The veterans who have piled into : i . ArGn[s- 


of Au 
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and sorrows. Effective treatment for rheumatic fever usually 


requires rest in bed under a doctor’s care. A long 
convalescence is generally necessary to protect the 
heart and to help it return to normal. 


Canada’s revolutionary experi- 
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can ED aa ment, the family allowance, has 
early 19th Century English 5 

Cottage Ware and consists of copper already been accepted, and has set 


lustre applied over a brown pottery a precedent for the valuation of the 

base. Photograph by courtesy child as a separate entity, a unit of This is the time when parents can do much to 

of the Royal Ontario Museum society as soon as he is born, and help the child by seeing that he is kept occupied and 
partially a responsibility of the state. in a cheerful frame of mind. As recovery progresses 
Our school system is based on the the doctor will guide the parents in gradually in- 


same principle. The next step is to | creasing the child’s activities. 
guarantee to the child, parents edu- 
cated as far as they are capable, and 
in effect we do this—but only before 


ae ae 4. Children can be protected ——— 
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iaboratory. The next few years might ; . ‘ 4 
be happier ones if they saw a devel- Just as important is the parents’ co-operation ‘ 
Opment of a more flexible system with the doctor. Working as a team they can help 
correspondence courses, with oc protect the child from throat and respiratory infec- 


casional consultations, laboratory 
work done in stretches with time off 
in between, arrangements like those 
of Antioch College, where students 
attend college half the year and work 
in farms, factories, offices the other 


tions which often pave the way for rheumatic fever. 
Good food, plenty of rest, and maintaining a good 





physical condition are also important safeguards. 


Medical science is constantly working to increase its knowledge of 
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At Home in Australia 


By ANN 


> WONDERED occasionally about 
| ose Canadian war-brides, and 
thei Australian air force husbands. 
Aln ost three years had passed since 
I'd ‘hopped across Sydney harbor 
eal in the morning, in a rather 
smc'ly customs launch, to clamber 
laboriously on board the R. N. air- 
eral! earrier which had brought them 
io their new country. 

S\dney had been a clearing-house 
for war-brides, English, Scottish, 
Irish, Duteh, American, Canadian, a 
Polish girl or two, and even the 
partner of a Middle East romance, 
slightly bewildered and very voung 
they had arrived. Equally bewildered 
and young, ship-load after ship-load 
of Australian girls had left. 

The Canadians stood out in my 
memory of that mass migration, with 
its patient queues, lost passports, 
tears and primpings. its forlorn 
parents and laughing re-united hus- 
hands, one or two of which had gone 
unclaimed. strangers in unfamiliar 
civilian clothes. The Canadians had 
been so very smart in their crisp 
cottons, and had a friendly  self- 
assuredness not entirely attribut 
able to the nylons at which Australian 
women gasped enviously. 

Sydney had been at her best to 
sveet them that morning, the shores 
of blue, sparkling bays and _ inlets 
clustered with pleasant bungalows, 
the water spattered with skimming 
white canvas of greeting yachts and 
sailing dinghies, and a faint early 
morning mist curling in the farther 
reaches and around the tall build- 
ings of the city itself; and they had 
been enchanted with their first 
glimpse of Australia. What are they 
thinking of the country now, three 
years later. when the glamour of the 
vvater had become an everyday affair, 
and lovers’ meeting a comfortable 
rcund of meals, socks and neighborly 
outings? 

Mary Turner, who supplies” the 
answer to these wonderings, is not 


th obbing, distraught bride who 
sousht refuge in my office when 
her husband had bitterly upbraided 
he nexperienced housekeeping and 


homesickness. Nor is she the girl 
1 a Western town who found a 
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small waist, lovely sweep of the 
ong skirt, an off-shoulder neckline 
louched with lace, inva taffeta dress 
or the leen ager. A Ricky Formal. 


DUPREE 


station homestead of considerable 
luxury and a property of rolling 
Queensland grazing country await- 
ing her. Sheis the average of women 
who have scattered, from that Sydney 
arrival, to the hot, dusty, plains of 
New South Wales, the _ tropical 
Queensland coast, and the more 
English countryside of Victoria, and 
who are living under conditions vary- 
ing from a room with parents-in-law, 
in a squalid industrial suburb, shared 
with a baby, to a lonely farm-house 
with a stubborn wood stove and a 
pail closet. 

For several months Mary and her 
husband, John, lived with his people, 
who had welcomed her warmly. How- 
ever, by constant hammering at estate 
agents’ offices and fervent perusal 
of the “To Let” columns, Mary found 
a cottage in one of Sydney’s older 
residential suburbs. After further 
delay while the usually casual John. 
galvanized by his wife’s enthusiasm 
and the impossibility of prevailing 
upon plumber or painter, hammered, 
sawed and painted. they moved in 
with a flurry of cottage curtains and 
patch-work quilts. 


Electric Nids Few 


When questioned on her methods 
of house-hunting by Australians still 
homeless and unable to see a break 
in the grey situation, Mary smiles 
reminiscently, but with the air of one 
remembering _ stirring battles. “I 
sharpened my accent and my wits, 
looked twice as depressed as I felt, 
which was bad enough after the first 
month of it, and put my feet in a 
mustard bath every night.” John, 
whose office hours prevented full 
participation in the forays. beams 
proudly at his Canadian wife. 

“T’ve been here long enough to 
criticize a lot of things,’’ Mary says, 
“but if I do, don’t think I’d swap 
places with anyone. I’m very happy 
here, and I’ve made my home here. 
Australians have been good to me, 
particularly during the first period 
cf strangeness and homesickness. It 
will be a long time before I see 
Canada again, especially since John 
Jr. has arrived, but I’m_ missing 
people and places less each month. 
I’m even losing my accent, or rather 
picking up John’s Aussie one.” 

Lack of domestic appliances is 
perhaps Mary’s most constant fault 
with Australia. “We made the ef- 
fort and saved for an electric washer 
and refrigerator. They’re the only 
ones in the street. Women seem re 
signed to it that house-work must 
be hard work and drudgery, and I 
think Australian men take their wives 
and a comfortable home a bit too 
much for granted. Labor-saving gad 
gets are few and far between, and 
such boons as pressure cooking and 
quick-freezing are undreamt of by 
most of the women I know.” 

Australian men are not as consider 
ate to their wives. nor as domestic 
ated as Canadians, she finds, adding 
hastily, “I’m not criticizing John, and 
Il try to have the household clutter 
out of the way as quickly as possible 
when he comes home tired. But some 
of my friends’ husbands would con- 
sider it quite below their masculine 
dignity to give a hand with the 
washing-up occasionally, and are in- 
capable of conceiving a surprise out- 
ing or a meal out.” 

While few Australian husbands 
have a roving eye, she considers that 
is because they regard women as a 
necessary evil, and would rather have 
a beer with the boys, anyway. 

One constant ally Mary finds is 
the climate. “I’ve sold my snow 
boots and heavy clothing to an 
Australian girl married to an English 
sailor. I only have one_ top-coat, 
and I'd freeze in that in Canada. It’s 
wonderful to be free of overshoes, 
and to have a tan that will last the 
year round. There is practically no 
seasonal variation of food, and al 
though the price of peas or beans may 
go up a penny or two in the off 





season, you can always buy them at 
a reasonable price, while fruit is 
always plentiful.” 

Sydney's sunshine and surf Mary 
finds irresistible, and throughout the 
long summer almost every week-end 
sees her packing a picnic lunch and 
tea, and setting out both on Saturday 
and Sunday to laze on one of the half 
dezen Pacific pounded stretches of 
sand within easy reach. “We dodge 
the main beaches, they’re too crowd 
ed and noisy, but just around the 
headland from any popular beach 
there is an almost deserted one,” 
Mary says. She has acquired a typic- 
al Sydney disregard for the occa- 
sional shark alarm sounded, but 
admits that at first she saw sharks 
in every piece of floating sea-weed 
“T have to keep my eye on John Jr., 
though,” she laughs. “He’s deter- 
mined to become shark-bait at a very 
tender age.” Like most Australian 
youngsters, he has already splashed 
his first frantic dog-paddles. 

Australians’ food tastes vary little 
from Canadians’, she finds. Both 
eat a lot of meat, though Australians 
are more given to meat-eating at 
breakfast, and John would rather 
polish off a couple of chops than 
pancakes or fruit. Australian wo- 
men are very good plain cooks, but 
are not as venturesome as Canadians. 
“IT gave my mother-in-law ham with 
pears and syrup glazing on one visit, 


and she regarded it with considerable 
suspicion, although finally admitting 
it was good if somewhat outlandish.” 
she smiles. ‘Pumpkin pie is another 
unknown here, and oh, how I miss 
maple syrup for cooking and candies.”’ 
When it comes to such venerable 
English favorites as steak and kidney 
pudding, roast beef with Yorkshire 
pudding, or single crust apple pie full 
of succulent juice, Mary hands the 
laurels to her Australian neighbors. 


Still Rationed 


At first the food and clothes ration 
ing which Australia still maintains 
bothered her somewhat, but exper- 
ienced now, she finds no difficulty in 
keeping within the meat ration which 
a British house-wife would think an 
enormous quantity. or adhering to 
the generous amounts of butter 
sugar and tea her ration books allow 

“Tea! Goodness me, how Austra 
lians drink tea! Morning, noon and 
night there’s a pot brewing, and the 
blacker the better. I’m as bad as 
anyone now, and we have coffee only 
very occasionally. I know some good 
little coffee shops in the city, though, 
and when I leave John Jr. with my 
mother-in-law, and go shopping. I 
usually have a cup or two.” 

Mary’s wardrobe, which was well- 
stocked for her arrival, is showing 


~ 


the effect of rationing, but she is 
philosophical about it. ‘“‘Women are 
less given to rushing to extremes 
here, I think, and the long frocks I 
hear about in letters from home will 
take a long time to catch on in Syd 
ney.” An occasional parcel bearing 
Canadian stamps, and containing ny- 
lons, still unobtainable in Australia, 
makes Mary rejoice in her short 
skirts. rather than sigh for long ones 

It is when she considers John Jr. 
that Mary becomes most enthusiastic 
about her new home. “This is the 
country for children.” she says 
“There is everything here to mak¢ 
them happy and healthy. Sunshine 
all the year round, a climate where 
fifty degrees is extreme hardship, the 
cleanest, sandiest beaches in the 
world a fourpenny tram ride away, 
fruit, milk. vegetables and meat 
cheap and plentiful, a system of 
mothercratt classes and clinics foi 
Which I cannot express my admira 
tion, and price regulation which keeps 
essentials within reach of every 
body.” 

Pausing in her flight to retrieve 
the fat, brown toddler, in his winter 
garb of sweater and overalls, who 
was completely absorbed in uprooting 
the lawn through the bars of his play- 
pen and smearing the earth on his 
forehead. Mary said laughingly, ‘In 
the winter I wash him, the rest of 
the year we put him under the hose.” 
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make flaws in a string quartet stand 
out like hand-painted ties. The small 
size permits no mistakes to be cov 


ered and any tone deviations, which 

occurred rarely, show in bas relief. 

New Works Are W elcome 
The New World Orchestra, now 


one of the best of its kind in Canada, 
achieves an impressive balance and 
an appealing richness of tone colo 
and body in the “middle” voices and 
cellos. The organization, enlarged 
last spring, is well-known across Can- 
ada for its series of C. B. C. broad 
casts and out-of-town concerts. It 
has received favorable comment fol 
its willingness present seldom- 
heard chamber pieces. including 
many premiéres of U.S. and Cana 
dian works, as well as the old stand- 
bys 

At the Wednesday Five O’clock 
Reginald Godden played Barbara 
Pentland’s Studies in Line, which now 
appear quite often in Canadian reci 


to 


tals. These unpretentious musical 
abstractions have considerable ap 
peal. Godden’s version of his de 
ceased friend Ivan Gillis’s Sonata. 
which we heard at his recital last 
May, was smooth and likable. The 
opening Moderato made sense 
rhythmically and harmonically in 


terms of the dominant lyricism. The 
Andante had a definite structural 
shape and melodic edge. Only in 
the final Allegro was there some 
thematic confusion, a tendency fo 
Gillis to let discipline down. 

Ken Peacock’s Suite la Ravel. 
Debussy and Vincent Youmans) was 
unflagging in breeziness and Godden 
played it all out for its dissonant 
humor, which, incidentally, would 
have caught the Moscow chop first 
had it been a number by, say, Proko 
fieff. Harry Somers’ ‘Testament 
Youth (S.N., May 10. 1947) 
programmatic quality in 
condemnation of 


(a 


of 


had a 
its implied 
The angry 
the Largo and the pa 
of the third movement 
out of which again came those angry 
chords, were and honest 
in purpose and made a strong single 
impact. The middle movement, Ada 
gio. Was a single melody—-almost a 
affail by way of 
trast, but over-simplification gave it 
an unreal quality and the chief 
the whole Despite 
painstaking performance, 


Wal 
chords of 


terned hass 


resourceful 


one-finge} con 
Was 
weakness ot work 


(;odden's 


fortissimos end on end, a bit clut 
tered in style, left little opportunity 
for any brilliance 


Canadian Songs 


Of the vocal 


solos we liked best 
Healey Willan’s Lake Isle of 
Innistree’” (Yeats) and “To Sleep” 
(Keats), which Miss Smith sang 
With fine tone and expressional 
beauty and sincerity Perhaps a 
little more restraint and a more 
neditative interpretation of them 
was needed. In T. J. Créawford’s “A 
Serenade” Miss Smith had the handi 
cap of trying to make words and 
music match when they didn’t quite 
jibe in the composition’s meaning. 
Leo Smith’s attractive song “The 
Dressmakers” was charmingly sung 


Unlike the piano music there was no 
song that had a modern appeal and 
some even had_ traditional 
cliches 


melodic 


Ezio Pinza, Met basso, sang to two 
large audiences in Eaton Auditorium 





‘our easy At F 


to 


Yo 


Look for the complete 
hi ne of 22 Baby 
hood Varieties at the 
stan of the llein: 
Baby when you are 
shopping. 


Babys Mow 


Like adults, babies sometimes need special diets. Trust 


your doctor to know best what solid foods your baby 


should start on, and when. | 


lowey er, 


most 


normal 


babies are ready for Heinz Baby and Junior Foods 


at the ages suggested here. Your doctor will advise 


you as to quantities, 


Hes learning now 
holds his toys 


to amuse himself . 


stretches his muscles 
... laughs out loud at his own private jokes. 
The doctor has probably given mother the 
go-ahead sign on solid foods, and baby is 
discovering the smooth texture and tempt- 
ing flavour of Heinz Baby Foods. Mother 
22 varieties with perfect 
that all Heinz Baby 
the 
. cooked to retain 
minerals and vitamins in high degree. 


chooses from the 
confidence. knowing 
Foods carefully selected 
choicest. freshest foods . . 


are from 


CR Bapy at EVe¥ 


He's creeping about the house now... 
exploring things under his Owl power 
. and making good speed, It's pos- 
sible too. that he’s made the momen- 
tous change to three meals a day 
and he’s probably enjoying a much 
wider range of Heinz Baby Foods. 
‘Threesoup varieties, two meat varieties, 
eight vegetable varieties. and nine des- 
different 


W he ese me 


serts accustom him to many 


tastes vive him the 


nourishment he needs, 


Hell have trebled his birth weight and 


gained about nine inches in height. And 
his teeth? He may have six! ‘Time tor 
mother to. start serving him = coarse- 
textured Heinz Junior Foods. The 


twelve varieties of Heinz Junior Foods 
include soups, meat products, vegetables 
and desserts. They contain no spices and 
of salt. And 


baby may be served more varieties with- 


only a moderate amount 


out waste because each five-ounece tin 


provides just enough flor one plentiful 


serving, 
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Good News! After 
long absence, Het 
hoods ar 
back on the marke 


good 


Junior 


agatn- in 


supply. 
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COV RAI IO 
‘ 
fOlK 
land 
id 
W 
ill 
st 
“] . Tl Canadian-made Documentary, 
Bi | hich has attained a commend- 
abl) high level of proficiency on the 
© sere n, notably in some of the better 
4 pro ictions of the National Film 
: * Boa d, has had a rough passage on 
the air. The “Wednesday Night” 
prow icast about Shipshaw and the 
7. Sagienay Valley is a case in point, 
> one ‘hat seemed to me to illustrate 
3 quit vividly the wrong approach to 
© the subject. The program was in 
© ten od, I presume, to be a “drama. 
nem tic documentary” —or perhaps a 





“documentary drama”, whichever 
vou prefer. It was, in fact, a docu 
meriary, insofar as it presented a 
er deal of information about the 
subicet With which it was concerned, 
but it failed miserably in its 
atternpt to be dramatic. The docu- 





mentary can be a statistical report 
0! work of art, depending on its 
dramatie content, and the Shipshaw 
© came nearer to the first than the 
i Sect nd. 
; # The theme was a good one: a day 
» in the life of a community built 
around a gigantic hydro-electric de- 
velopment; a community whose busi 
ness it was to tend the Machine, and 
whose existence and happiness were 
» bound up in the function of the 
* Machine. A theme that should have 
* been duck soup in the hands of a 
© creative writer. Over the air, it con 
; sisted of a series of “actualities” 
ee 
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By JOHN L. WATSON 


many of them pointless and uninter- 
esting—recorded on the spot and 
arbitrarily strung together without 
any thought for either contrast or 
cohesion. There was no plot, no de- 
velopment, no climax and_conse- 
quently no dramatic unity. It was 
“naturalism” in its purest form, and 
pretty sterile. 

A documentary, if it is to be 
worthwhile as a= radio program 
(especially a C.B.C. “Wednesday 
Night” program) must have the 
dimensions of a work of art; it must 
be sauced and savoured with drama, 
with changes of pace and tension; 
it must be pared and pruned and 
fitted together by the hand of an 
artist; it must hang together and 
be all-of-a-piece, and it must have 
form. In short. the whole must 
amount to a good deal more than 
the sum ot its parts, which was not 
the case in the Shipshaw epic. The 
C.B.C. will have to do better than 
this if it wants to maintain the 
standard set by such broadcasts as 
“The White Empire’ and “Box 
Seats’ 

If there is any part of the ‘Wed 
nesday Night” set-up that has let us 
down—and badly it is the depart- 
ment of talks and lectures. Actually, 
the best talk I have heard in the 
Whole series was by Mr. John Coul 
ter, in which he suggested that the 
C.B.C. had gone after “big names” 
rather than good speakers and good 
subjects. By far the worst talk was 
given the following week by Alger- 
non Blackwood on “The Fear of 
Heights”. It was as if the C.B.C. had 
gone out of its way to substantiate 
Mr. Coulter’s charge! I suppose Mr. 
Blackwood is a “big name”: at any 
rate, he is referred to as “a popular 
novelist” which implies the same 
thing. In a hideous parody of what 
is generally known as “the conver- 
sational style” he told us that some 
people are afraid of heights and 
some people aren’t and he (Mr. 
Blackwood) doesn’t Know why. And 
that was that. 


( ‘anadian Speakers 


Obviously there are dozens _ ot 
Canadians in every walk of life who 
are Capable of speaking intelligently 
on serious subjects or, if necessary 
of speaking amusingly about less 
serious ones. There is no need to 
import second-hand B.B.C. record 
ings even of very good speakers 
still less need to import thoroughly 
incompetent ones—-big names or no 
big names! 

Forty-five minutes of every “Wed 
nesday Night” are given over to 
Forums, a practice which some cri 
tics and a good many listeners 
are inclined to deplore. However 
these forums, Which are dedicated to 
individual expression of opinion on 
matters of great public importance, 
are a necessary part of our political 
education and there is no better 
medium for their transmission than 
radio. The question is, then: Are the 
C.B.C. forums sufficiently well con 
ducted to warrant their occupying 
the best listening hour of the best 
listening night of the week? The 
answer is that if the forthcoming 
forums mé@asure up to the standard 
set by the one or two really first 
rate ones that we have heard during 
the last few weeks they are well 
worth the effort; if, on the other 
hand, they are going to resemble the 
less suecessful ones of the past they 
ought to be relegated to another 
hour, or, better still, to another 
night. 

Programs of free discussion, it 
they are to be anything more than 
political squabbles. must be con 
trolled by a chairman who has all 
the qualifications, and all the author 
ity, of a Speaker of the House. Or, 
failing that, they must be artificial 
lv contrived -by means of recording 
and editing so that the opinions 
and the differences of opinion, too 
are emphasized and the confusion 
eliminated. An excellent example of 
the latter was the forum on The 
Prevention of War, broadcast about 
six weeks ago. By the use of record- 
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..-A REST CURE FOR TIRED FACES 


Incredibly quick pick-up for the 


smooth on a satiny film of Velva Cream Mask, 


relax for fifteen minutes, and feel entirely refreshed! 


used together . . 


to 9.75). 


Cream, (7.50, 12.50). 





SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


You come home feeling simply exhausted, 


your beauty revived, your spirits lifted, too. 


THE ROUTINE OF THE 15-MINUTE REST-CURE: 


FIRST: Cleanse with Ardena Cleansing Cream 

(1.25 to 7.00) and Ardena Skin Tonic 
. if the skin is oily, use 
Fluffy Cleansing Cream (1.25 to 7.00). 
Refresh with Ardena Skin Tonic (1.25 


SECOND: Apply a light film of Velva Cream Mask 
(2.50, 6.00). Relax for 15 minutes. 

THIRD: Remove mask with tepid water 
smooth on a veil of emollient Perfection 














ings and competent actors the opin 
ions of everyday people were given 
a clarity of expression almost im 
possible to elicit in wholly “live” 
broadeasts, Which I think more than 
compensated for the loss of spon 
taneity. 

The debate on Canada’s Foreign 
Policy was a different kind of forum 
altogether. Three professional poli 
ticlans were engaged to express the 
views ot the three senior political 
parties on the subject of our foreign 
atfairs but it is doubtful if even the 
most percipient listener could have 
got much sense out of it: it was a 
roaring display of tub-thumping, 
shilly-shallying and good old-fash 
ioned stump oratory. However, it did 
help to establish the policies of the 
various parties and to give the man 
in the street a better idea of his im 
portance as an elector 

Among all the “Wednesday Night” 
features the musical programs con 
tinue to merit the lion’s share of 
applause. The Geoffrey Waddington 
William Morton broadcast of little 
known British folk songs was a joy 
to listen to, one of the few programs 
that could honestly be termed “dit 
ferent” as well as “stimulating and 
substantial”. : 


. ee. 
WORLD ADVENTURE SERIES 


O ie Toronto World 

series. begins its spring season, 
featuring five lecture-films, on Mai 
13, Eaton Auditorium. The first lec: 


Adventure 


EATON’'S COLLEGE ST. TR. 1144 


ADVENTURE — TRAVEL — EDUCATION 


—--— ADVENTURE — THRILLS — FUN — ROMANCE — TRAVEL 


Toronto World Adventure Series 


presents its Exciting Spring Season 


5 Internationally Famous Travel-Lectures Showing Unforget- 
table Adventure Films All 


EATON AUDITORIUM 


Karl Robinson — “‘CHINA JOURNEY" — Sat. March 13, 8:30 p.m 
Max Gene Nohl — ‘'4000 YEARS OF DIVING’ — Tues. March 23, 8:30 p.m 
Dr. Thor Heyerdahi ‘““KON-TIKI EXPEDITION’ —Friday, April 9, 8:30 p.m 
Murl Deusing — ‘BACKYARD SAFARI" — Friday, April 30, 8:30 p.m 
Winifred Walker — ‘‘WESTERN EUROPE’ — (This Side of the tron Curtain 


Tuesday, May 18, 8:30 ¢.m 
Save on Series Tickets—$3.50, $4.50, $6.00 (tax included) 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED IN ORDER OF RECEIPT 


In Glorious Natural Colour 
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Py 
turer will be Karl Robinson telling 


about China today in his all-color 
film, “China Journey On Mar. 23 
speaks on LOO 


Max Gene Nohl 


Years of Diving.” showing the story 


of man’s attempt to explore the 


ocean floor. On April 9, color pic 


tures of the famous Koni-Tiki expe 
dition will be shown and Dr. Tho 
Hevyerdahl, leader of the expedition, 
will tell the experiences of the six 
Seandinavian explorers Who floated 
a raft this past summer from Peru 
to Polynesia. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Portrait of a Poet 


By KATHLEEN SHACKLETON 


\ THEN I first met Gladys JOy 

Tranter ten years ago in Ed 
monton I was looking for an Irish 
type for a book I was illustrating 
there was the perfect colleen, I de 
cided, with the map of Ireland writ 
ten all over her face then came the 
Guestion, would she sit for me? She 


would and did 
She broug] 


black woollen 


shawl to the hotel and posed sympa 


hetiecally and intelligently I meant 
to make a portrait of her cne day as 
Gladys Joy herselt and it was only 
quite recently, since we met in To 
ronto, that I managed to do so. My 
‘Colleen is now one of the most 




















Joy Franter, authoress. lrom a pastel 


hy Kathleen Shac kleton. 


portrait 
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versatile of the new crop of Cana- 
dian authcrs and all that the map of 
Ireland can mean to the mental 
make-up of a writer has colored her 
creations. For with the seeing eye 
of the Irisn and the soul of the poet, 


she can give romance to every day 
events and facts and yet present an 
accurate story that no One can say 
wasn’t true 

Her book “Plowing the Arctic” 
was a piece of carefully collected 
history and her more recently pub 
lished “Link to the North” has 


placed her among those writers and 
painters who have chosen the New 
North as their special Canadian sub- 


ject. The latter book dealing with 
the building of the portage which 


assisted in the opening of that part 
of the north Known as the Mackenzie 
District, involved travel and much 
hard work as Joy had to visit and 
interview certain persons connected 
with the pioneer days who were no 


where near Toronto when she under 
took the job. She told me that she 
had made notes in 1936 about the 
romance of that portage which led 
190 the writing of the book which 
appeared eleven years later. 

Work is one thing of which Joy 
Tranter is not afraid, and she has 
wcerked and earned her title as 
“Canadian author” since her first 
short story was published in 1927 


White Magic 


By PHILIP 


atid would you like to be able to 
go out into the garden and pick 
washing soap off a 
hanging the back door? 

That’s what the housewives do in 
Tanganyika, East Africa, the land 
Where there are never any worries 
about shortages cf soap or the high 
price it may be necessary to pay for 
it (as is the case in many parts of the 
postwar world) 


yout tree over- 


Today soap is not difficult to buy in 
Tanganyika but, during the war. soap 
from the local soap berry trees 
Sapindus Saponaria is the botanical 
name, if you should happen to be ct 
an academic turn of mind__filled the 
gap when soap could not be imported 

i manufactured locally owing to the 
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Yes sir, Wilbur, now is the time 
when minutes count. But 
Old Dutch Cleanser will see you 
through! For in cleaning, both 
grease and dirt are problems. And 
with grease-dissolver for grease, 
plus fast-acting Seismotite for 








‘Well, don’t just stand there—here’s the Old Dutch Cleanser— 
clean it up before the company comes!”’ 


| 








dirt and stains, Old Dutch gives 
youaspecial, fast cleaning action 
no other material has. But dis- 
cover yourself what tests have 
proved--Old Dutch is fastest, 
easiest by far of all leading cleans- 
ers. Easy on those hands, too! 

MADE IN CANADA 
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when she had been living in Winni- 
peg just about eight years. 

In 1932 a play “They’re All Neigh 
bors” won her first place in a nation- 
wide competition and that year she 
originated a radio script, “Bridget 
and Pat”, which ran for four years. 

She can produce humorous materi- 
al and yet it is the rather mystic 
touch that appeals to me most in her 
poetry, and many of her short poems 
were actual experiences of her own 
given to the world when she felt the 
urge to tell them. For instance ‘The 
Beggar” really happened on a drive 
to Edgeworth’s Town one day. 

Getting Joy Tranter to talk of her 


beginnings was a difficult matter, 
for I found that, in common with 
many artists who seem more proud 
of their hobbies or their “art alien 
to the artist” than of the work by 
which they are known, she never 
regarded herself as a budding 
genius, 


Reflection of Beauty 


As soon as she started to talk she 
was off on her childish ambitions, 
dismissing her power of writing as 


nothing—“children just take writing 
for granted when young—to them 


it’s like breathing or anything else 
they aren’t conscious they are doing 
anything special.” But she waxed 
enthusiastic over her dream of devel- 
oping new species of flowers (“I 
was gardcning at six’’)--and having 
produced ten black pansies and 
found one with a yellow centre the 
latter had to come right out of the 
bed “You see if it stayed there all 
the new pansies would have had yel- 
low centres,’ she explained. 

The picture I formed of the little 
Joy, who could drive her own pony 


from a Tree 


BLAKE 
lack of raw materials. The war et- 
fort of hundreds of young African 


boys and girls was to collect basket 
loads cf soap berry “bars” and sell 
them to the government. 

The berries grow in great clusters 
rather like grapes. Crushed and put 
into water, the berries lather just like 
ordinary soap and can be used to wash 
even the finest silk without harming 
the material, 

Their use is not new. Nearly 2,000 
vears ago Pliny first recorded using 
soap berries, For years past French 
manufacturers have washed silks and 
cther delicate materials with tree soap 
specially cultivated in French tropi- 
cal countries. 

When large numbers cf troops be 
gan to arrive in East African ports 
the medical authorities found the soap 
berry very useful in their anti 
malarial campaign. 

Yet, while scientists are busily ex 
perimenting with the soap berry to 
day. the natives take no interest in 
their efforts. Like their forefathers 
they carry on using the soap for a 
purpose that has nothing to do with 
cleanliness a purpose which, cddly 
enough has more palatable results. 

Strange as it may sound, the East 
African natives use the berries from 
the soap tree to catch fish. The native 
just pours some of the soap berry 
foam into shallow channels frequent 
by fish, and the result is highly 
satisfactory for the native, not for 
the fish. The fish die quickly but arc 
still quite edible. On very het aftev 
noons the natives merely drag a soap 
tree branch through the water. 

What else can this magic tree do? 
Well, you can always use its berrit 
to rub cn your hair, 
Shampoo is specially favored by In 
dian for their long black 
this purpose the native 
lucrative war effort no 
exists, can still earn a cent or 


ed 


Soap berr: 
women 
tresses Fo 
boys, whose 
longer 
(Wo. 

Then, the berry also provides beads 
for the local beauties. These are the 
inner seeds which make beads or but- 
hard 
in color 


tons brown 


as wood and dark 
useful 
eround these days 
ish in y 
northern 


allergic 


Certainly a tree to have 
but it won’t flour 
sur garden if you live in tk 

nemisphere It is strictly 
to the rigors of such a clime 





and cart at five over the Irish coun- 
tryside, was that of a _ nice but 
rather naughty little tomboy with a 
flare for teasing the grown-ups. 
Even these days, many of her con- 
freres in the Canadian Authors’ 
Association will no doubt utter the 
well-worn truism about the child 
being “father to the man”, etc., for 
many have seen that little devil pop 
into Gladys Joy’s beautiful eyes 
when she feels the irresistible urge 
to utter a bright but teasing remark. 
It should be added that a sweet 
smile—and a soothing sequel—usual- 
ly follow if she thinks she has really 
hurt anyone’s feeling for she _ is 
above all human and genuinely kind- 
hearted. 

And of all her works, perhaps that 
narrative poem “A Soldier’s Legacy” 


published in 1944 best displays th» 
warm humanity. The story of 


l just 
one family and the “day to day 
events in its household” (as tho 
book-jacket says) gives one ithe 


feeling of having known all ; 
characters somewhere some time. 
Joy’s first remembrance of beau: 


was a pond surrounded with n 
cissi with lovely reflections in ¢'\o 


water that so satisfied the youth 
spirit of the budding poetess she {. |; 
that all happiness was hers. “}. i; 
suddenly a great dog rushed up a id 
t 
} 


barked—and the raucous sound h 
so much I felt something had bi 
broken and I knew then that bea: :\ 
could be shattered.” remarked e 
grown-up Joy. But that lovely ref}. 
tion has stayed somewhere in } 
make-up forever. 





Said Mrs. B. to Mrs. A, 
My, but Im tited: what a day!" 
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Said Mrs. B. to Mrs. A. 
‘Quick Comfort in that Cup, "| Say 
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Said Mrs. A. to Mrs. 8. 
Try this cup of Tender Leaf Tea.” 


a 





The world looks brighter from 
behind a steaming cup of 1's 
finer tea. Famous for flavor 
and the name, ‘Tender Lea 
tells you why. It's the your 
tender leaves that are richest 


tea flavor. At your grocer’s, 
convenient size packages. .. a’ 
in ‘‘filter-type” tea balls... 


specks; every cup crystal cle« 
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Time 


Is of the Essence 


By ELIZABETH HAMMOND 


H WW does today’s woman manage 
) serve on a variety of commit- 
tees work for the good of the com- 
mu ty, and still run efficiently and 
we her home affairs? That, in 
minds, is the $64 question! 
G. F. W. Kuhring who lives 
her husband in a pleasant old 
on Montrose Avenue in West- 
t, Quebec, apparently Knows the 
er. 
ere are few women more active- 
igaged in voluntary community 
in the city, than Mrs. Kuhring, 
and yet she never appears rushed or 

red, or lacking in poise. She 
n be on her way to open a bazaar, 

a meeting, sit in as an observer 
other meeting, drop in for tea 
y where else. ending up at the 
I ns Fellowship gathering in Vic- 

Hall, later that evening. But 

an be sure that her home, man- 
¢ without domestic help, except 
fe cleaning woman, has not suf- 
fered. The hands and mind so skil- 
engaged all day outside her 
will turn just as skilfully to 
the preparing of the evening meal. 
sting Grace Kuhring’s voluntary 
vities is apt to leave the average 
in a trifle breathless. She is 
esponding secretary of the Mont- 
real Women’s Club, provincial treas- 
wer of the W.C.T.U., member of the 
national executive of the United Na- 
tions Association in Canada, and di- 
ector of the study group, as well as 
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married ? You’re filling pret home 
: gaiety and sunshine—and the canary 
ive sunshine in song the whole year 


‘olden-voiced canary is a happy gift 
wlyweds. Just a diet of BROCK’S 
SEED will keep the songster healthy 

! ippy. 
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chairman of the U.N.E.S.C.O. group 
in the Westmount Branch, of which 
her husband, Captain Kuhring, is pre- 
sident this year (a family team, this). 
She is a member of the Palestine 
Committee, member of the National 
Committee on Refugees and of the 
Montreal Committee; chairman of 
Migration on the Local Council of 
Women in Montreal. organizer and 
vice president of Argentuil County 
Historical Society, of which her hus- 
band is a director; until the League 
for Women’s Rights and the Mont 
real Civics League threw in their lot 
together recently to become the 
League for Women Voters, she was 
vice president of the Civics League, 
and still serves on the committee- 
Legal Status of Women in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec 

In her time, Mrs. Kuhring has been 
cerresponding secretary of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Institutes of Canada, 
and last June, represented and spoke 
for Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.B.E., then 
president of the Associated Country- 
women of the World, at a world 
W.C.T.U. meeting at Asbury Park. 
Throughout the war Mrs. Kuhring 
served on the regional advisory board 
of Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
In fact, she was one of the 11 original 
members. 

One is apt to think of women who 
do a great deal of club and commun- 
ity leadership work as being the busy 
executive, dominating type. Grace 
Kuhring is a very humble person who 
is entirely sincere in her desire to 
help where she can, to make what- 
ever contribution her capacity for 
work renders possible. Both she and 
her husband possess in a large de- 
gree, that gift so necessary to those 
who work in the public interest, a 
lively delightful sense of humor. 

Her explanation of how she came 
to interest herself in community work 
is simple. She has no children, and 
during the war when her husband 
was second in command to the late 
Col. D. J. Donahoe, D.S.O., at Sher- 
brooke and Farnham, she had time on 
her hands. What better way to use 
it than in community service? 

Mrs. Kuhring has a reputation for 
being able to dash in from a meeting 
or whatever she has been working 
on of an afternoon, and have a full 
course meal on the table in 15 min- 
utes flat. In fact, she has been known 
to do it in 12! Her secret is fore- 
sighted preparation and planning. 

For instance, while she is washing 
dishes of a morning, she will put a 
head of cauliflower on to cook, which, 
stored in the refrigerator in the 
water it was boiled in, will be served 
in three different forms. Same way 
with carrots, and string beans. She 
scrubs her carrots well, cooks them 
with the skins on, slipping these off 
after they are cooked, when she cuts 
one bunch into cubes, one into thin 
little rings, and the other into sticks, 
or she may do this before cooking 
Stored in air-tight containers in the 
refrigerator, she has carrots for three 
different meals. The Kuhrings are 
devoted to soup, spring, summer or 
winter, and the water in which vege- 
tables are cooked is always used in 
soups. Also, Mrs. Kuhring, when 
having chops, cuts the bone away 
from the meat to be used for soup 
stock. 

She keeps on tap in the refrigera 
tor fresh ground round steak, and 
always several pounds of back bacon 
which in an emergency make quick 
hot meat dishes, The latter has even 
served as mock ham, rolled in brown 
sugar and stuck with cloves. 

Another shortcut is mushrooms. 
These are cooked and stored in an 
air-tight jar in the’ refrigerator, 
ready to add that extra fillip to a 


quick meal. And tomatoes are an- 
other standby. Mrs. Kuhring cans 


the tomatoes herself and uses them in 
time of emergency as a basis for 
many dishes. 

If unexpected guests drop in and 
the emergency shelf is minus sand 
wich spreads, Mrs. Kuhring makes a 
quickly prepared and delicious Mock 


Crab spread. She opens a can of to 


matoes, brings a cup of the pulp (it 
must not be too wet) to a boil and 
into it breaks an unbeaten egg. You 
don’t beat the egg beforehand, just 
stir it in with a fork. Result the 
pieces of egg look for all the world 
like tiny bits of crab meat. 

And here is a_ recipe which 
Mrs. Kuhring uses when it’s a ques 
tion of tossing her hat and gloves on 
the hall table and making for the 
kitchen in double quick time 

Cheese Souffle for Two 
1 cup fresh bread crumbs, ' cup 
milk, 4 tbs. grated cheese, 3 tbs. fat. 
1 tsp. salt, few grains pepper, 2 eggs 

Cook crumbs in milk (in double 
boiler) until soft Add cheese, fat, 
salt and pepper, and cook 1 minute. 
Separate eggs, beat yolks and add to 
above mixture. Fold in the stiff], 
beaten egg whites last. Pour into 
butte’ed casserole and bake in hot 
even for 20 minutes. Serve 
diately. 

Anc here are two desserts which 
the Kuhrings swear by, and which 


imme- 


Captain Kuhring thinks are extra 
special when made by his wife’s 
hands, 


Chocolate Custard a la Kuhring 


| 


so cups milk, 2 squares unsweetened 


chocolate, 6 heaping tbs. sugar, 2 tbs. 
boiling water, 3 scant tbs. corn 
starch, 1 tsp. vanilla. 

Heat 2!» cups milk in double boiler. 
Mix together 2 tbs. boiling water, 6 
heaping tbs. sugar and 2 squares 
chocolate in small pan over hot water. 
Boil 2 minutes after the mixture is 
melted and add to hot milk in double 
boiler. Dissolve 3 tbs. corn starch in 
1» cup cold milk and add to chocolate 
milk mixture. Cook and stir until 
slightly thickened (about 10 minutes), 
add vanilla and pour into small molds 
or custard cups. When cold unmold 
and serve with whipped cream 

Orange Souffle 
4 egg whites, 4 tbs. sugar, 3 tbs 
orange marmalade, grated rind of 1 
Orange 

Beat ege whites until stiff but not 
dry; beat in sugar and fold in mai 
malade and orange rind. Cook 1 hour 
in buttered top of double boiler ovet 
boiling water Don't peek! 


Turn out on serving dish and serve 


With whipped cream, or custard, o1 
yellow sauce. 

Custard 
3 egg yolks, 2 cups scalded milk, %4 
cup sugar, ‘2 tsp. vanilla, speck of 
salt. 


Beat yolks slightly with fork, add 
sugar and salt; add milk gradually, 
stirring constantly. Cook in double 
boiler over hot (not boiling) water 
Stir continuously until mixture coats 
the spoon—about 7 minutes. Chill 
and flavor. 

e 





RUNNERLESS 
STRAWBERRY 


BARON SOLEMACHER. Produces the largest ber 


ries available from seed. This greatly superior variety 


often flowers in eight weeks from seed. Easily grow 
has no runners. Produces great quantities of lusciou 
fruit throughout the season. Has the delicious flavor 


and aroma of wild strawberries; sprinkle berries with 
sugar a few hours before serving and they alm 

float in juice. A showy pot plant and fine for 
Easily grown. Order direct from this adverti 


(pkt. 25¢) (3 pkts. 50¢) postpaid. 
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Heres 4 really fine cheese - 





a blended cheese, 


matured to rich, full flavor. 


sharp zest 


an 

















For cheese with a tang that sets your palate 


a-tingle we offer Ingersoll Old Oxford . . . 


well-aged, with that 


deep mellow goodness that comes from 


old Canadian cheddar, aged and 





INGERSOLL 


a Cheese for every Tale 








NURSERY BOOK — Bigger than Ever 30 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 
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“It’s art of the automatic school,” blocks, compensations, desires . ” 
Marion explained. “And when her monologue is fip. 
“But does it hold our attention or ished,” Marion contributed, “we ran 
T A af B d make us any less ignorant? No, we _ psychoanalyze our doodling.” 
have to do better than doodling.” “It’s a fascinating pastime!” E)jen 
O £1UOL oreaom “Why not fall back on what inner declared. 
resources We have handy, and think “Just frightfully fascinating,” \ar. 
By LOUISE STONE of a good excuse to hang up?” ion agreed. “What does Henry have 
“I suppose,” Ellen reflected, “a to say about it?” 
good excuse would indicate jnner “Henry says that given a choice he 
er ; resources.” would prefer the ignorance of bore r 
‘| ASKED you to drop in, Marion,” cultivation of inner resources. She “How about hanging up without dom ts an ignorance of psycholopy M ee 
Ellen said, “‘so you could help me recommended a knowledge of psy- an excuse?” since of the two the former is ‘he 4 4] 
with my five-minute speech for our chology as an inner resource. Then “A perfect example of ignorance!” less dangerous. Henry wasn’t much pup in 
next Club meeting. Mrs. Thorpe- I am to point it up by giving illustra- “Without the boredom,” Marion help. But he did give me my con. first Pp 
Brown assigned me a subject, ‘The tions.” defended feebly. cluding sentence. He told me to gay, be a W 
Ignorance of Boredom’.” “All in five minutes?” ‘In conclusion, ladies, if anybody jas FR godsor 
Marion leaned back in her chair “Since I have only five minutes, Her Trivia been bored by my talk, well—the in. # On ‘hi 
and yawned. “Are you sure it isn’t I've thought up one illustration that ference is clear, isn’t it?’ ” B the ‘wv 
‘The Boredom of Ignorance’?” covers everything. For instance, we “You keep confusing things by not B chase. 
The Ignorance of Boredom’,” all know, ladies—I mean, Marion...” carrying out the thought,” Ellen ~~ He phonec 
Ellen repeated pointedly. “Mrs. “That’s all right,” Marion said protested. “We want ignorance and B her re 
Thorpe-Brown said the inference is amiably, “go ahead and practice on boredom hand in hand. Mrs. Thorpe- marks 
that if you have sufficient resources me.” Brown's idea is to overcome boredom her 1} 
within yourself you need never be “We all know the casual acquaint- by psychoanalyzing the person’s men- loorr. 
bored. She suggested that I begin ance who calls us on the telephone’ tal adjustment as revealed by her HO i EL Sur] 
An off-face tricorne of golden rough my speech by mentioning three main and monologues endlessly about’ trivia. Of course, in order to be sure three 
straw by Mme. Pauline. lt is banded causes of boredom—trivia, frustra- nothing. We are bored to death by of our ground, we should read a — Just a little different that : 
= ease en velvet ribbon. with tion, and monotony—and then give her trivia. We wish she would shut or two on psychology and go to t e house 
with wef o—— ¢ : vi i. a ei , ideas for counteracting them by the up and give us a chance to talk. She right movies. We probably will find Highest standard of service jastice 
a soaring vow at one side ¢ aks doesn’t, and we are frustrated. The that she has a neurosis.” Excellent Cuisine m get J 
msnotony gets us down. Not having “These days,” Marion observed. @ kinds, 
= inner resources, we doodle on the “we can’t call our neurosis our own.” Five minutes to centre of City m fered 
iy, ‘ telephone pad . ; “With a little practice we can Special Winter Rates a A 
? “Art?” Marion submitted. “Isn't discover her motivation, the sources = titled 
‘ Vv 4, art an inner resource?” and conditions of her stimulation, her VICTORIA, B.C. evinces 
eT . > “I don’t think doodling is an art.” repressions, inhibitions, psychological F to be 
=. * — ie to be 
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A bonnet of fragile lavender balibun- Violets mingled with feathers trim 
tal straw is designed by Sally Victor. this burnt open straw mesh ripple 
The gently pleated brim is squared bonnet from Hattie Carnegie’s spring ‘ 
above brow, and topped by a pair collection. With it is worn one of the . s 
of powder blue silk cabbage roses. new Carnegie pearl-choker cravats. wi 
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Since 1889 : 
HEAD OFFICE :WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
young Canada trudged off to school with a stick of firewood 
under his arm! For in that year an enterprising schoolmaster named John Holmes 
opened one of the nation’s earliest schools. He called it “The Nursery of Science,” 
with Mrs. Holmes in charge of the ‘Female Department.”’ In addition to a fee of 
from 12s Gd to 20s per quarter, each pupil was required to supply his share of the fuel! 
Holmes had made a start toward our present educational system—but it was 
many years before schools were free to all in Canada. Through those years it was 
public opinion expressed by vote that finally forced action. 
When YOU cast your secret ballot at every election—municipal, provincial, federal—you 
exercise a duty and privilege planned, worked and fought for by your forefathers. Your vote 
protects the future of your childre n. To fail m this duty ty to be less than ad good citizen. 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF Goop CITIZENSHIP BY ; I 
~— Ax cS ) : * 
& \ LON LX 
ooderham & Worts le: 
Ai \ ran ‘ 
tia Via 4 \ l¢ 
LIMITED AT Ay g fia 
Distillers Toronto : 
Established 1832 is 
A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1947 may be secured from h ee ae is 
any of our Branch Offices which are located in principal cities, or wr > Cpa \ =f Mas, Sy gs slats 1 < - 
from the Company's Head Office at Waterloo, Ontario. be his i = \ ys a WY G4 } i G de sy “3 
* Our S9th Year of Service x _ sede. . ais ity te Si 
48C ae ere ii Watertront of the Town of York (now Toronto) in 1832. 2 
_—_—oO Gooderham & Worts Mill in foreground. pt 
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Viar- 1 . 


lave ' By WINIFRED 


y ; M YBE it was the appealing news- 
th Bi uper picture of an unwanted 
ich [i pup in the local pound that in the 
n. & firs’ place made us think it would 
y, fe be wonderful idea to give our little 
© godson, Jimmy, a dog, as a Valentine. 
On the other hand, it was probably 
the ‘un we expected to get out of the 
chase that actually decided us. So we 
phoned Jimmy’s mother to seé what 
her reaction was going to be to paw 
mars on the parquet, nibbles out of 
her nylons and bones on the broad- 





loor 
* Svrprisingly she made light of all 
| three—which only proved, of course, 
that she’d never had a dog in the 
house before—and chatted enthus- 


jastically of how easy it would be to 
get Jimmy to take his pills, three 
kinds, from here out with a dog of- 
fered as a reward. 

A glance down the column en- 
titled ‘Dogs and Pet Stock” con- 
vinced us the whole thing was going 





~ i to be a pushover for there seemed 
—* = to be no other breed known but 
> Cocker Spaniel. We picked out three 
advertisers who qualified their of- 

ferings as “little beauties”, and who 


also gave phone numbers. 
That was our first setback. At the 
first call all had already been sold; 
© at the second only females remained; 
at the third, no black ones. Well, evi- 
dently too many other prospective 
purchasers had been encouraged by 
the “little beauties” so we went down 


the short, terse ads that mentioned 
oniy that the dogs were pedigreed. 
The same fate awaited us—no black, 
n ales or no dogs at all. 


Heart Interest 


began to wonder then if it 
were that our telephone voices were 
so lacking in dog appeal that nobody 
would trust us with their “little black 
beauties”, So we circumvented that 
possibility by ignoring the ads with 
phone numbers and started calling 
personally on those with a street 
number. We certainly gained a wide 
I ledge of the city that way, and 
ier insight into the variety and 
f dog breeders but it netted us 
ker, black and male. So we 
resigning ourselves to some- 
blonde and female when a dif- 
type of ad with heart inter- 
nt us hurtling to a new address. 
vas a private home this time 
a door opened on a hall filled 
a tricycle and an _ express 
We’d come about the dog, we 
vith bated breath, and, of 
it couldn’t be black and male? 
an smiled a trifle wanly, we 
t, and said it could, and sud- 
there stood the gem of any 
tion with head cocked so that 
ir folded back rakishly on his 
ind the other drooped disarm- 
the while he was getting ready 
e take-off for my last pair of 
ngs. He was prevented in this 
four-year-old boy darting from 
ear and wildly clutching him 
elling, “You can’t have him— 
line — he shan’t go!” and an 
female farther back still clutch- 
he child and yelling, “Be quiet, 

{ spank you.” 
ough the din- we managed to 
finally that the female had de- 
an active child and an un- 
ed pup were too much for one 
of hands to cope with so the 
f had to go. But any movement 
O00 Our part sent the child into a low, 
(broken wailing and let the pup 
’ more strangling so that in the 
we backed out like a pair of ama- 
heuse-breakers caught red- 
‘nded stealing candy from a babe. 
\Iter that we were ready to call 
"my’s mother and say, pills or no 
P Us, the deal was off but the anguish 
ial we Knew would ensue at the 
oreaking of a promise deterred us 


and sent us off on one more dog 
nunt 


Lit BMC BHE pavie 


1 


i 
ny 
am 
q 
| 
i 
& 
pf 


r It wasa private house again where 
—_" Owners were leaving for the 
States and didn’t want to take their 
Pup with them. We said, once more, 






Wanted -- a Black Spaniel 


D. PILCHER 


it couldn’t be black and male? No, it 
couldn’t. It was blonde and female 
just as we had known as soon as we 
had set foot on the veranda. The 
owner was even willing to give her 
away to find a good home for her. 
We suspected the worst at that but 
asked him to let us see her when 
really we should have turned and 






run for our lives then and there, for 
to us all pups are completely irresist- 
ible and make drooling idiots of us. 

Well, this one was no exception, in 
fact being the female of the species 
she even gave us an angle or two 
that none of the male pups had 
thought to exploit, with the result 
that we laid Inky gently away in our 
memories, and agreed to take a 
blonde female. We would come for 
her on the fourteenth, now a week 
away. 

But there was the rub. The owner 
was leaving in three days and to- 
morrow the furniture would all be 
gone and—could we take her away 
tonight? We both hastily reviewed in 
our minds the facilities for a pup in 
a small apartment house where dogs 


were emphatically not welcorme and 
finally, like the fools we _ were, 
agreed to run the risk of being 
thrown out bodily, even at times like 
these. 

As we _ stole stealthily in the 
apartment entrance, the pup _ half 
smothered by a muff, we could heat 
our telephone ringing and, although 
we didn’t hurry, it was still ringing 
with an insistence not to be denied 
when we reached our door on the 
third floor. We should have known 
by then that Inky had turned Neme- 
sis but I went innocently to answer 
it. It was Jimmy’s mother, breath- 
less and excited. Had we got a dog 
yet? She hoped not as Jimmy had 
been going down to the hospital for 
tests to see if they could find any- 


thing that might be causing all the 
colds he had been getting and just 
today it had been discovered that he 
was allergic to—of all things—dog 
hairs! 

It took us some time to recover 
from that one—long enough, to be 
exact, for the pup to have chewed up 
my muff and strewed it round the 
dining-room and be starting on the 
second pair of bedroom slippers. 
With my blood at a full, rolling boil 
and eyes studiedly focussed on the 
carnage and not on the pup, I strode 
to the phone and dialled a newspaper 
office and asked for the advertising 
department. 

“You mean the Want Ads?” a voice 
asked. 

“No, the Un-Wanted!” I snapped 




















COLD CONTROL 


Westinghouse ‘““TRUE-TEMP” 
is the only Refrigerator Cold 
Control marked in actual de- 
grees of temperature... because 
“TRUE-TEMP’” is the on/y con- 
trol that automatically maintains 
constant temperature in the 
food-compartment, regardless 
of fluctuations in kitchen tem- 


perature. 
151 M805 








many nutritious and money-saving dishes. 


The Westinghouse Refrigerator with “Economizer” 


UML Ahh 
Lek’ LKL~ 
nowadays! Here are four ways Westinghouse Refrigerator 


owners use ““TRUE-TEMP” food protection to offset increased food prices:— 


1 SAVE BY ENDING SPOILAGE 


. ° ° ‘ r 
Correctly maintained temperature prey ents food 


Food savings can be “big money” 


spoilage and costly waste. Perishable foods are 
safe for a week or more in your Westinghouse. 
Meats keep fresh in the Covered Meat Keeper... 
Vegetables in the Glass-topped Humidrawer 
... Frozen foods in the Super-Freezer. 


2 SAVE BY USING LEFTOVERS 


The end of a roast...the half of a cabbage... 
a part of a jar of fruit... can be kept fresh and 
appetizing in your Westinghouse TRUE-TEMP 
Refrigerator. “Left-overs” form the basis for 
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Cut Your Hood Costs 





REFRIGERATOR 


3 SAVE BY MAKING DESSERTS 
With the Westinghouse Refrigerator Recipe 
Book it’s easy and economical to make a wide 
variety of tempting frozen desserts in your 
Westinghouse Super-Freezer. Pastry, cake and 
cookie dough can also be stored in your 
Westinghouse Refrigerator, ready for use in 
many delicious dainties. 


4 SAVE BY QUANTITY BUYING 

Take advantage of “by-the-piece’’ meat prices 
... Special values in vegetables .. 
omy sizes of canned goods, juices, beverages. 
Your Westinghouse Refrigerator provides cor- 
rect storage conditions for each kind of food. 


. large econ- 


Hermetically Sealed Mechanism provides the 


lowest cost refrigeration you can use! See your Westinghouse dealer about sizes, prices and deliveries. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED . 
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“My Name's Ed. Acorn’ 


HORACE BROWN 









TH streets ’ tow! 0k was, “You're going to work! You're 
ed quic tle forlorr s going to hold up your head again! 
though trving reet that ev har You’re going to eat regularly again! 
nowhere to go b the shores of a Glory be!” 
forgotten sland had made them We counted up our resources: 
ntrospe ve yu ittered otor thirty-eight cents, jointly owned, not 
eve o testingly veary much, but [ could get an advance on 
fro eS I clayed road it my first pay cheque. Don would look 
hac ten iay The smooth around for a job first thing in the 
tires t ks of the all-pe: 1orning. 
vadin 1@ sudden pavement At a friendy service-station, we 
De How ind I looked at each cleaned up in the tiny washrocm 
p i laughed. Our faces were We had learnt that the wayfarer’s 
1 mask of the red clay. Nobody best friend is the service station 
ould \ ) which of us was the ittendant. When I jubilantly told 
ylond d which the brunet. We the first attendant why we were 
took de iraughts of the wine-rich there, he looked at me quite queerly. 
) e Edwa Island ai spitting Spruce and refreshed, we ‘went 
the ocean on our way. We were hungry, but 
We said Don. “we're he hunger could wait until the question 
Yes, we were | The thousands of when I should report for work 
\f es between us and Ottawa. the was settled 
sleeping n the hay-fields, the wild 
ide across he Island f he 3 the cool and mellow dusk of 
nainland 1 lobster boat when the that June night in a_ beautiful 
regular car-ferr vas not running garden where hunger had no place 
the trek across the endless miles of and consideration of one’s fellows 
red clay that grew such grand pota- was negligible, we learnt the 
es and sprouted enduring hatreds answer. The M.P., whose salary we 
111 thes were behind We _ had had helped to pay when we were 
ssed over Jordan; we were in the employed, whom we _ believed be- 
é i cause he was one of those who ruled 
Promised Land, In more’ and was, therefore, everything that 
e. It 133, the was kind and good and generous, 
i I ery Thirties told us there was no job, that he 
eft Ottaw n searcl had had a tiff with his partner that 
That dream was Em had prompted him to talk to me as 
yy In fact, we had left on a he did and make the promises he 
yromist P.E.I. Member Parlia had and that he was sorry. We 
meni had told me that, if I could get were sorry, too. It had taken our 
) A I d ive the last cent and our last courage to 
sports editor on his news come to Charlottetown, and now we 
uper. I s young and believing were marooned upon an island that 
I that was a desert to us. The cool garden 
Dp St ting. D r I stifled us, and we left 
boug e a eg ] News travels fast in Charlotte 
( Ss town. They knew what had happened 
\ ) 1k before we arrived back at the 


service station, but they were 
young like us and they said nothing, 
for they knew there was no sym- 
pathy great enough to offer us. 

It was nadir. It was finish. We 
did not say these things to each 
other, but we had no hope. 

i remembered a piggy-bank I had 
tossed into the service-bag. When 
we got it open, it held sixty-three 
cents. We were very hungry. We 
ate fifty cents’ worth, but we were 
still hungry. I have found that dis- 
appointment sharpens hunger. 

There is something that leads us. I 
do not pretend to know what it is; I 


hearts could almost taste it. 

We ordered sandwiches. The pro- 
prietor. a hearty man with a smile 
as wide as his homespun face 
finally brought us huge plates of 
lobster, with all the trimmings. We 
gasped. 

“T guess 
our order,” 
the money for this. 
pay for sandwiches.” 

“It’s on the house, boys,” said the 
hearty man. “My name’s Ed. Acorn 

We shook hands all around. The 
friendliness was now a warm wave. 
sweeping in fresh off the ocean and 


you didn’t 
Don said. 


understand 
“We haven't 
We can just 


Our expenses had been many tin 
that sum. But it would get us 
the Island. 

“We'll spend some of 
Acorn’s,” we decided. It 
least we could do. 

Ed. Acorn’s smile was even m 


i St. 
was 


luminous in the morning He \ 
not handsome, but to us he 
always be beautiful. We said 
had money, and ordered ham 
eggs. 

“Your money’s 





no good h 





am not particularly religious, but engulfing us and washing out the 
I have had things turn up too often meanness and the bitterness in our 
in crises not to wonder sometimes hearts. The feast of lobster and of 
what watches, what sees, and what kindliness was too much. I turned 
Knows. my face away, because I do not MILK OF MAGNESIA 

There was no particular reason like to cry in public. 

for us to stop at this little café- 
store, except that it advertised eee we left, Ed. Acorn thrust 
lobster and sandwiches. We _ had a package of cigarettes into 
enough for a sandwich apiece. Don's hesitating hand. 
There were other places like it “I know what it’s like to be with- 
along the street, more pretentious. out a smoke,” he said. “And I want 
Perhaps we wanted obscurity; per- you to promise something: don’t go 
haps there is a destiny. Anyway, we hungry. Come back here in the 
parked “Mary Ann” and went in. morning. How about sleeping?” 

As we came in, there had been We said we had blankets, and did 
conversation, and it died away in not mind sleeping in a field. He 
stantly. as talk does when strangers’ pressed us again to come back. 
come to a small town. There was In the morning, I went around to 
curiosity in the silence, and more’ the newspaper. The manager had a 
than that, a friendliness you could cheque waiting for me for ten 
feel. It was so deep, our lonely’ dollars. I did not thank him for it. 

o 
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Twindow is a permanent insulating unit... the result of years of intensive 
research ... witha scientifically designed seal and stainless steel frame. 


Twindow’s hermetic seal stays sealed! Its proved efficiency is typical of 


all glass products sold by Hobbs. Made in Canada! 

test. 
Any evidence 
means instant rejection of a Twindow unit. 


Every Twindow unit is subjected to the rigorous “dew-point” 
fae rature of sealed air is chemically lowered to -75°. 
‘fogging” before —30° 





Whenever science evolves a new glass product that makes for better liv- 
ing, you can count on Hobbs to have it. In Canada—it’s Hobbs for glass! 
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poys, said Ed. Acorn, when we 
went (0 pay. “Put it away. Here!” 
He 1anded each of us a package 
of cic arettes from his slender stock. 
we ‘.ok them, knowing he would 
pe hurt. if we refused. 

‘IT .ope you have a ‘swell trip,” 
he t d ous. “Just don’t think too 
padi) of us here on the Island.” 

Ba <« at the service station, we 
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told the attendants what had 
happened to make us happy and 
confident again. 

“Funny thing about Ed. Acorn.” 
said one attendant, “but he could 
be a rich man, I guess, only he’s 
always doing things like that. He’s 
rather looked down upon by the good 
people here, you know. He owns a 
racetrack. I’ve met a lot of fellows 
like yourselves that he’s helped. 
Guess he doesn’t want to be rich. 

Oh, but he was rich! Why, even 
now, after fifteen years, I think he 
was the richest man I have ever 
Known. Even after fifteen years, 
Don and I still talk of Ed. Acorn. 
He’s dead, I understand, but I don’t 
believe it. He must go marching on 
in a thousand hearts. He must have 
been in the hearts of men we never 
knew who flew over the hell of 
Berlin or watched the cold waves of 
the North Atlantic or plunged into 
the surf at Dieppe. He never 
“amounted to much’ in his life, the 
“good people” shunned him, but Ed. 
Acorn was the best advertisement 
Charlottetown ever had. 

Today, when I think of Charlotte- 
town, I think of Ed. Acorn’s smile. 
That’s the nicest thing that ever 
happened to a city 


Dogs and the 
Gallant Lady 


By J. FE. MIDDLETON 


“CGPEAKING of dogs—” said the 

“ Gallant Lady. We had_ been 
speaking of four pups and_ their 
mother, acquired as appanages of 
the new hired man who had a wife 
and three children in town. “Speak- 
ing of dogs brings me to the mail 
carrier who used to serve Rural 
Route 2. I’m sure he didn’t steal 
dogs, but he collected them, housed 
them in a sort of way, fed them 
once a week or so, and then sold 
them to uncritical buyers. He was a 
bachelor and his native chivalry 
came to the surface every time he 
brought me my mail. I think he was 
depressed as he contemplated a 
ione, lorn woman-—on a_ pasture- 
tarm-—-everything going contrairey 
with her, like Mrs. Gummidge. 

“On successive occasions he 
wanted to give me a dog, as a tribute 
of respect. But I wasn’t having any, 
thank you. Then one morning he 
arrived in company with a brilliant 
suggestion; would I go partners 
with him in the dog business? He 
explained that most of the farmers 
seemed to have a surplus of dogs 
and were glad to get rid of them. 
‘I. ain’t never bought none,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I kinda make friends with 
‘em. Sometimes one will foller me 
all ‘round the route. I lug it back 
home and the owner will say he 
never missed the mutt and why 
don’t I keep him. So that’s the way 
it goes: no trouble about supply. As 
for demand, some young feller in 
town may want a coon-dog, anothei 





Paintings by well-known artists are 
to decorate the walls of a chain 
Britain. 
HLM. Queen Mary ree ently opened 
the first such display in London. 
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is lookin’ for a hound, or some kid 
wants a play-pup. I hardly ever get 
less than two _ dollars. Even a 
Pekinese with the mange brung a 
dollar—from the veterinary’s mis- 
SUs.*’ 

The Gallant Lady laughed; in a 
rich soprano tone that called to mind 
her Past-—-when she could sing “Hear 
Ye, Israel” from the Elijah in a way 
that would give you goose-pimples 
up and down your spine. “No,” she 
said, ‘the dog-business didn’t appeal 
to me; neither did the partner. He 
was always on the edge of trouble. 
His two-room shack on the edge of 
town was a depressing place, seen 
from the road. I can imagine what 
it was like inside when the constable 
went up there, on complaint of the 
neighbors, and found fifteen dogs, 
all hungry and all barking, with the 
owner asleep on his ragged cot; a 
bottle s ill convenient to his hand. 

“For a month after this he 
deliverel my letters without men- 
tioning dogs. Then Peavey, my 
rheumatic hired man, told him that 
we needed a young collie. Next 
morning he brought one with him 
and I parted with two dollars. The 


original owner (1 can’t guess who) 
had given the pup some training and 
he earned his keep. Peavey, sitting 
on the trough by the windmill, would 
say ‘Bring up the cattle, Jeff.’ That 
was enough. Jeff would be off at 
full speed, a ball of brown hair 
bounding up and down all the half- 
mile to the west pasture. All 
Peavey would have to do would be 
to open the gate to the barn-yard 
and close it again when the last 
steer trotted through with Jeff 
close behind. 

“And he developed into a wondet 
ful watch-dog. He got so that he 
would bite almost anybody who 
came on the place. Four agents, the 
township assessor, two C.C.F. can 
vassers, were all nipped and seemed 
to be out of temper. He even snapped 
at the minister but missed; all he 
got was a piece of his trouser-leg. 
By a perfect bit of poetic justice he 
even bit the mail-carrier; not ser 
iously, but enough to send that 
business-genius into a flurry of blue 
conversation. 

“Oddly enough if Peavey. said 
‘Down, Jeff!’ he would be quiet as a 
lamb. Cattle-buyers, delivery men, 


the driver of the egg-truck, could 
come and go with impunity. But he 
would never calm down for me. He 
never recognized me as his owner. 
His whole loyalty went to Peavey, 
even though he looked to me for his 
meals and would allow me to comb 
his beautiful coat. 

“Then came a day when I criticized 
Peavey with some vigor, as I had to 
from time to time. As usual he de 
cided to leave, knowing that 1! 
couldn’t get on without some kind of 
man about the place. I let him go, 
as I always do. But Jeff went too; 
something I hadn’t counted on. Foi 
two days I went for the cattle my 
self, turned on the windmill and did 
the small chores that had _ been 
Peavey’s portion. Then Peavey came 
back, but without Jeff. The dog 
seemed to like it in town, though 
occasionally he comes out even yet, 
as a visitor, to see Peavey and to 
find out if I have any meat-bones 
handy.” 

I suggested that one of the four 
new pups might be trained to round 
up the cattle. “Optimist!” said the 
Gallant Lady with withering empha 


sis. 
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From the shadowy depths of a 
woodland pool comes a blue 
more vivacious than navy, 
more sophisticated than royal. 
Deep Pool Blue is a rhapsody 
alone ...a showcase for other 
Flower Garden Colours like 
Sun Dust Yellow, Warm Sand 
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South Africa's Prospects 
of Concern to Canada 


By RODNEY Y. GREY 


This second article on South Africa (first, S.N. Feb. 14) discusses the 
sources of wealth and the investment opportunities in South Africa. 
The organization of industry and the pattern of government ownership 
are indicated; the reasons for increased diversification and capital de- 


velopment are pointed out. 


In such development, British and Canadian 


investors are already playing an important part. 
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The extension of industry must in 
large part depend on the possibility 
of constructing new dams and new 
steam plants. The current shortage 
of generating plant faces both the 
British and the South Africans. H 
evel in some regions of Soutl 
Africa power is cheap— for instance 


7 Ta g2imee-~- 


in the Natal coast area where the 


Ladysmith Durban railway line, 
carrying a great volume of bulk 


freight to and from the Transvaal, 
has been electrified. 

All these power developments are 
idministered by the Electricity Sup- 
ply Commission, similar to the 
H.E.P.C. of Ontario; it is generally 
conceded that it has done a compe 
tent job of administration. The Can- 
adian or English manufacturer, in- 
terested in setting up a branch plant, 
will be concerned with power costs 
and with the quantities of 
available, which are not 


power 
unlimited. 


Control of Railways 


The pattern of state control of 
enterprise, exemplified in the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission, is _ fol- 


lowed in the control of railways and 
harbors by another Commission. The 
government early assumed control 
of the railways because of the inade- 
quacy of private capital sources. In 
order to provide cheap rail service to 


sparsely populated sections, a_ dis- 
criminating rate structure has been 
evolved, which has been a source of 
constant complaint by major produ- 
cing regions like the Rand. Neither 
the state control of power nor the 
state control of railways has becn 
uncommon in areas of British over- 
seas capitalization witness the re- 
cent purchase of the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways by the government of Southern 
Rhodesia, and the pattern followed 
here in Canada—but what is prob- 
ably unique is the operation of the 
South African Iron and Steel Covr- 
poration, familiarly known as 
ESCOR. 

The first attempts to 
South African industry 
after the First World War. 
ment of the substantial local coal 
and iron ore deposits was under- 
taken, but private companies, rather 
poorly financed, could not compete 
with the major world producers in 
the South African market. The gov- 
ernment acquired a major share in 
the industry and established ISCOR. 
The first large steel plant began pro- 
duction in 1934 in Pretoria, in the 
Transvaal, and by 1939 about one- 
third of the Union's steel demands 
were being locally provided. 

During the Second World War, «he 
industry underwent considerable ex- 
pansion, in order to fill the gap left 
by the suspension of imports from 
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A nation-wide system of “taxicubs” is being set up at Lock Haven, Pa., 
to provide long and short-haul passenger service at six cents a mil> 


the demand for steel by the armed 
forces--to build light naval vessels 
and the famous Springbok armored 
cars, as well as small arms and 
bombs. Since 1937 the Corporation 
has enjoyed what amounts to dis- 
crimination against foreign produ- 
cers, in that government price-fixing 
operates in favor of the domestic 
industry. 


Isolated Example 


This discriminatory power is how- 
ever an isolated example; the gen- 
eral picture has been free trade »x- 
cept in agricultural products. South 
African tariffs, such as they are, 
exist mainly for revenue purposes or 
to give preference to Commonwealth 
ecuntries. 


Europe and America, and to satisfy 


Thus the tariff on cooking stoves 
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A Puzzle for the Planners 


By P. M. 


“THE commodity price break, obviously, creates a 

dilemma for economic policy planners. Should 
they plan against inflation or deflation? Is the com- 
modity downturn no more than an interruption of the 
world-wide inflationary spiral that has lately brought 
cries of alarm from heads of governments as well as 
housewives and wage earners, or is it a trumpeted 
proclamation that the peak of inflation is past, that 
the whole economy is now trending downward and 
that the efforts of planners should now be directed 
toward bolstering production, employment and even 
prices, rather than to mitigating the unbalancing 
effects of a too-rapid and too-far advance? 

The supporters of economic planning believe that 
governments have it in their power to lessen substan- 
extent of the swings between boom and 
if not virtually to stabilize the economy, 
by means of governmental manipulation of credit and 
public works programs, the influencing if not the con- 
trol of private production and trade policics, and by 
large scale buying and selling of commodities. 
principle that a head cold is much more eas 
ily checked at its inception than later, the effective 
ness of such planning would presumavly depend 
largely on whether action was taken at 01 close to the 
beginning of the new trend. But how is the existence 
of the new trend to be determined? It would appea) 
least some amount of 


tially the 


mMmressior 
Pres LOT), 


likely to involve at muessing. 


And guessing, on those high levels, can be very costly, 
is SO Many War and postwar events have shown 


Perhaps Fuel on Inflation Fire 


This is a 


Under 


matter of more than 
conditions like today’s, government 
might reasonably feel that economic pres 
sures compelled them to make up their minds quickly, 
and they might do so wrongly 
he disastrous. 


academic interest 


policy 
makers 


The consequences could 
If they decided the time had come to 
throw an anti-deflation program into action when the 
real trend was toward more inflation, they would be 
heaping fuel on the inflation fire. To implement the 
deflationary program when the real course of events 
was downward might land the economy in 
from which the 1930’s would look like 
Furthermore, it would probably not be 
such decisions objectively. So many persons, groups 
and corporations would expect to benefit from gov 
ernment spending in an anti-deflation program that 
there would tend to be strong pressure fot 
tion. Vote-seeking politicians would be for it 


a position 
prosperity. 


easy to make 


its adop 


RICHARDS 


This column is not against all governmental eco- 
nomie planning; the international trade and mone- 
tary conditions of today seem clearly to require some 
governmental policy-making and even direction of 
private enterprise. But it is against planning too 
much, and especially against putting stimulatory 
or restrictive plans into operation on insufficient 
grounds. The great difficulty in government planning 
is to avoid going too far; one thing always leads to 
another, as the late President Roosevelt found in con- 
nection with his New Deal and the Britisn 
government is finding now. 


Labor 


Planners’ Errors Are Big Ones 


The world-wide trend today is toward more gov- 
ernmental control of national economies, even in the 
countries where democratic and capitalistic principles 
seem most firmly established. From the longer-term 
Viewpoint it is a thoroughly dangerous trend, imper1l- 
ling not only the freedom of individuals but the se- 
curity of national economies. Economic control helps 
a government to perpetuate itself in office. That may 
not seem important now, but it might be in the future 
Then too, a government can make mistakes, just as 
individuals can. But while those of individuals fre- 
quently cffset each other, a government's economic 
errors tend to be big ones, with perhaps dire conse- 
quences for the country. 

The world’s economy has probably never been so 
upset as it is now. The damage done by the First 
World War was evidenced continually in the period 
between the wars, and the Second War, coming be- 
fore that damage had been repaired, caused chaos. 
Under these conditions it’s particularly easy to com- 
mit economic errors now. And governments are com- 
mitting them, though often deliberately. For example, 
the factor which, more than any other, is preventing 
the restoration of a satisfactory volume of production 
and trade in Europe is the arbitrary over-valuation of 
national currencies 

If governments permitted their currencies to find 
their economic levels in relation to other currencies, 
a sound pasis for trade would be restored, but those 
governments are afraid to face the immediate conse 
quences such as the higher prices they would have to 
pay for necessary imports from the United States and 
Canada. This is only one factor making economic 
trouble. There are a thousand others, and it is easy 
to appraise them wrongly. In short, it’s a difficult 


time for planners 











is 5 per cent lower for Common 
wealth countries than it is for other 
outside producers. On a wide range 
of parts for domestic appliances. for 
farm machinery and factory equip. 
ment, there has been complete tariff 
exemption, and there has been no 
impediment to the inflow of raw ma.- 
terials designed to be included in 
manufactured products. This negii- 
gible tariff barrier has been deter 
mined by the lack of secondary in. 
dustries; in such a case tariffs on 
imports would represent a fall in 
the standard of living. 

The group whose standard of liv- 
ing has been the prime concern of 
governments, parties and politicians 
has heretofore been the white work 
ers, Whether poor whites on_ the 
backveldt, shop workers in the cities. 
or Rand miners. They have formed 
a militant white labor party, agitat- 
ing for the exclusion of low-wage 
colored labor from even unskilled 
jobs, and a high wage for white 
workers. All but the most extreme 
members of this group are coming 
to realize that the only solution ‘io 
their problem is increased :ndustrial 
activity. 

This increase in industrial 
strength, begun under the pressure 
of war, involves great capital expan- 
sion. According to Ottawa's Trade 
and Commerce Minister MacKinnon, 
recently a visitor to the Union, it is 
to Britain and Canada that South 
Africans look for the bulk of this 
capital. This widening of capital 
creation in the Union will take vari 
ous forms; perhaps the most im} 0} 
tant is the establishment of braich 
factories by British and Canadian 
concerns, 


Narrow Range 


Only a narrow range of applian: es 
and machinery are presently mile 
in the Union. One of the few Jai 
factories producing consumer gow ls 
is the Ford assembly plant at ] 
Elizabeth, which assembles’ FG 
cars made in Canada. The Soi'h 
Africans want not only an extens 1 
of the number of such plants 
also an increase in the numbe! 
factories which involve a compl: ' 
manufacturing process, or m 
nearly complete. It is to be expeci 4 
that many such plants would foll: ‘ 
the familiar Canadian design: 
subsidiary of an American compa 
doing the bulk of manufactur 
here, but importing some parts f1 
its parent concern. The _prest 
South African tariff structure 1 
poses no charge on the entry of su 
parts from other countries in t 
Commonwealth. 

As pointed out in the first of the 
three articles (S.N. Feb. 14), the 
are a variety of reasons for econom 
diversification in the Union —- tl 
wasting of the gold stock, the depl 
tion of land resources, rising nati’ 
unrest, and a national consciousnes 
born of the war. These are basic fa‘ 
tors impelling governmental and 1} 


nancial action; coupled with Bri 
tain’s need for capital expansi0o! 
overseas and Canadian interest 1) 


achieving a high level of world 
trade, they indicate that South 
Africa is to become a major area 0! 
capital development 
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Decline in Commodity 
Prices Had to Come 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


In this article, written immediate- 
ly before the sudden break in 
co imodity prices, Mr. Marston 
ov ‘ines his reasons for thinking 
th a price break was close 
ah ad, and indicates that there is 
gr und for believing that the 
dec vnward movement is not yet 
co aplete. 


Lone on, 


4 \V! ‘H world inflation still gather- 


ng momentum and some action 


7 unde: the Marshall Plan presumably 






pend ng, it may seem a rather for- 
lorn query whether the levels recent- 
ly attained by commodity prices can 


? be maintained. 


But some people believe they see 
reasons for doubting it in several 
situations. in grain particularly; and 
grains are the most important single 
element in world commodities, cap- 
able of affecting others psycholog- 
ically and even—if lower grain prices 
indicate more plentiful food--by an 
increase in material production due 
to better nourishment. 

Only one major commodity, rub- 
ber, has become more plentiful, and 
cheaper, in the past year or so; also 
one or two minor ones, such as mer- 
cury. In general, while the demand 
for primary products is of unpre- 
cedented volume, supplies are not 
coming forward normally, because 
the physical ravages and general dis- 
location of the war have not every- 


where been made good. 

But efforts to reconstruct and de- 
velop, stimulated by high prices, are 
having their effect. Even oil, in 
which something like a famine is 


threatened for 1948, is likely to be in 
a much easier condition when such 
developments as the pipeline from 
Arabia to the Mediterranean are 
completed—-the pipeline should be in 
use in about a year’s time. 


Wheat and oil are in curious con- 
trast. While the soil of nature has 
grown grain ever since man learned 
to till, the fear is expressed by high 
authorities that production will have 
difficulty in keeping pace with the 
growth of the world’s’ population. 
Oil, on the other hand, is an expend- 
able commodity: as consumed it is 
not replaced. Yet some authorities, 
leaving aside the inadequacy of tank- 
er tonnage and other problems of 
distribution, see ample supplies, at 
something like the present rate of 
consumption, for one or two hundred 
years. 

On the longer view the food posi- 
tion is not very promising. At the re- 
gional conference on food production 
in Cairo Sir John Boyd Orr, the Di- 
rector General of U.N.’s Food and 
Agricultural Organization, pointed 
out that the world’s population had 
increased by more than 100 million 
since the beginning of the war; and 
he said that in the next 25 years the 
world would have to double its pro- 
duction of food if all peoples were to 
be adequately fed. 


Short-Term Factors 


But for the commodity markets the 
short-term factors are of more im- 
portance. Most obvious are the good 
wheat harvests, recent and prospect- 
ive, in various big producing areas. 
The Soviet Union, Australia and Ar- 
gentina have had bumper crops, and 
the exportable surplus of North 
America is much larger at present 
prices than seemed likely, because it 
is no longer profitable to feed large 
quantities of grain to livestock. 

Another factor is the recovery of 
rice production. This commodity fig- 
ures less prominently than wheat 
in the world markets, but it is of 
great importance, for nearly half of 
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the world’s population eats rice ra- 
ther than wheat, and the normal an- 
nual crop, around 100 million tons, 
is not much smaller than the world 
wheat crop. The 1947-48 rice crop is 
estimated to be very near the pre- 
war average, and the pressure for 
wheat in the areas which normally 
consume rice should be appreciably 
relieved. 

For a time last year grain prices 
were very sensitive, and there is 
little doubt that anything like abun- 
dance in the markets would reverse 
the present bullish trend. With the 
Chicago wheat price in the neighbor- 
hood of $3.00 a bushel, not many 
people have been able to take seri- 
ously the proposal by the British rep- 
resentative at the International 
Wheat Conference recently that the 
price should be fixed at $2.00 a 
bushel for the next five years, but it 
may be that the idea was more real- 
istic than it appeared. 

The world’s need for steel, for re- 
construction and development, is 
enormous, and it would need a wide- 
spread industrial setback to bring 
steel prices down. Nor are consum- 
ers of the non-ferrous base metals 
confident that the rise in values is 
ended; yet everyone in the metal 
business seems to be fully aware 
that a setback will come, before very 


long, and that it will be severe. Pro- 
ducers may complain that they are 
still not receiving enough to sustain 
maximum output, but the fact re- 
mains that output has materially in- 
creased, and that, currency difficul- 
ties apart, the period of acute short- 
age is apparently ending. 

A shortage of cotton is a possibil- 
ity, but wool, despite its sensational 
rise, can hardly be considered scarce. 
Some types of hides will be in short 
supply for a long while; and there 
is little hope of an adequacy of jute 
for the world’s sacks, or of paper as 
a substitute. But over the commod- 
ity range as a whole the position 
is such that only very heavy buying 
can keep values up to their present 
levels. 


Two New Elements 


There are two new elements in the 
world commodity position: the Mar- 
shall Plan, and strategic stockpiling 
by the U.S. government. From this 
point of view, the importance of the 
Marshall Plan lies in the fact that 
without it Europe-—still the largest 
importer of materials—-would be un- 
able to maintain its purchasing. The 
demand for America’s strategic re- 
serve concentrates, of course, on just 
those commodities which are most 


needed for current industrial produc- 
tion all over the world. 

It is therefore particularly unfor- 
tunate that such purchasing is con- 
sidered to be necessary when demand 
on normal] trading account is abnor- 
mally large. Could governmental 
purchasing be done in times of. in- 
dustrial recession (either as a war 
reserve or as part of a coordinated 
commercial policy at governmental 
level) it would have a valuable sta 
bilizing effect on world trade; at 
present it can only be a disturbing 
influence. 

Much of the rise in prices attrib- 
utable to the Marshall Plan has al- 
ready occurred in advance of the 
actual operation of the Plan, but if 
aid to Europe on a substantial scale 
is eventually sanctioned there will 
presumably be further advances. 
Stockpiling is an imponderable fac- 
tor. It is also bound up with the 
Marshall Plan, insofar as freer ac- 
cess to raw materials is one of the 
recompenses which, so its sponsors 
hope, will accrue from the Plan. 

It is doubtful if these factors can 
do more than delay the downturn of 
prices; certainly, any signs of an 
industrial recession in tne United 
States would be much more potent 
in reversing the trend than these spe- 
cial stimulants are in maintaining it. 
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LELAND ELECTRIC CANAD 


from Arctic cold to blistering heat . . 

































































OPERATING UNDER the most arduous conditions 
_. constantly on-and-oft ... in all kinds of weather 
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serve thousands of car owners daily. It is signifi- 
cant that more than 99°@ of all gas pumps installed 
in Canada, are powered by Leland explosion-proot 
motors. Even more significant, only 4, 10ths of 1% 


have ever been returned for factory service. 


The same operating characteristics that have led 
to the widespread adoption of Leland motors for 
gas pump operation are common to all Leland 
products. Out of the complete Le/and line you are 
certain to find a motor, generator, alternator or 
converter that will more than meet your severest 
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cents per share, as against $94,388 crease in grade of ore handled is the yel 
or 1.77 cents per share in the pre-_— gratifying result of the development Ap 
A E A Mi ES & CO ceding year, and $549,659, or 10.32 program commenced in 1941, in the Mi 
“ * * cents per share in 1941. Production drive to the west on the 54th level. like 
| LIMITED value last year was $1,613,857 as com- Much work had to be done to pre- Ein 
pared with $1,094,836 in 1946. Dur- pare this ore zone for production, the e sh 
Business Established 1889 ing the period 91,172 tons of ore were benefit of which began to be reflect- B wil 
milled, just about the same amount ed in production toward the end of 
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ton was $17.42. The company’s fi- to the company’s annual report. The Your duscdies dent 2% Vou oat ce 
nancial position also strengthened, footage of ore opened was 72.3% of a fund always available to mee - 
net working capital standing at the total drifting for the year, and obligations and emergencies. Yo r 
$707,833 at the end of the year, as the greatest length was developed on feel secure. 1 
compared with $510,157 at the close the 53rd horizon, being 1,845 feet ss 
of 1946. In 1946 cost of operation, in- averaging $38.50 across 3.7 feet. b 
cluding taxes and depreciation, rose This with the ore developed in 1946 
$97,084 above that of 1945, and last makes a length of 2,233 feet on the 
. io ‘re artrmam year the cost rose an additional level in the ore zone which extends 
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eouthestward from about the mid- Gold Mines, adjoining Upper Canada authorized capitalization of 5,000,000 
i dle o! the property towards its west- Mines, which holds operating control, shares, of which 4,814,036 are to be 
| m orn yundaries. Development has_ has been carrying out an aggressive issued. Shareholders of Yellowknife 
j © also .egun with satisfactory results development program, and R. R. Gold will receive 2,063 shares in the 
| fe on th 50th and 52nd levels, but the Brown, president, states plans are new company for each 1,000 shares 390% Yield from 
j Mm 5)st t remains to be opened. Prov- being prepared for mill construction now held, while shareholders of Bear \ 
‘| Ee ono: reserves are estimated at 331, and an initial capacity of 500 tons will be allotted 600 shares in the new Saskatchewan Debentures 
540 ns, having a total value of daily is contemplated. Sinking of the company for each 1,000 shares of the 
85,4 327, an increase of $873,519. new production shaft, on the north latter stock now held. No changes 
3 2ess ves are equal to better than contact in close proximity to the No. are anticipated at the present time Reduction of the net direet and indirect debt 
eth years at the 1947 milling rate, : shaft, has reached a depth of 400 in the field staffs of either company. of the Province of Saskatchewan in the period 
me ant J. B. Tyrrell, president, states feet on the way to its objective at Most important holding at the mo from Mav Ist, 1942 to December 31st, 1947 
: me the timate is conservative. Up to depth of 1,000 feet, and levels have ment in the new company’s treasury smounted to BQO 923 O00 or over 35% of the 
me the | of 1947 Kirkland Lake Gold _ been established at 250 and 400 feet. will be 1,141,266 shares of Giant Yel aie gg “oven 
tot roduction was $22,897,928 from When the shaft has reached the 600- lowknife Gold Mines. debt as at May Ist, 1942 
1,8 2 tons of ore. foot elevation a crosscut is to be run ° For the five vears and eleven months ended 
. out at this depth before carrying the Dr. W. S. Savage has_ been March 31st. 1947 the Province has had a 
} vidend of seven cents per share Shaft to 1,000 feet. The main orebody appointed Resident Geologist on the A ee f er cf O ” a . 
has en declared by San Antonio adjacent to the No. 2 shaft showed permanent staff of the Geological pena ee a Jicapaaaat eae sh 
Gol. Mines—largest producer of the Widths ranging up to and exceeding Branch of the Ontario Department over Ore inary Expenditures aggregating 
wail metal in Manitoba—payable 80 feet. An ample supply of labor is of Mines, with headquarters at S82, 107,000 
AD 15 to shareholders of record Yeported available and the power Swastixa. Dr. Savage’s territory in- \W fe Te eS er ae Pe 
Main 15. In 1947 two payments of — situation is said to be satisfactory. cludes the Kirkland-Larder, Mata- © oer as principals the refunding issue of: 
like mount were distributed, while ° chewan and Midlothian areas. Hon 7 
in 1 previous year 17 cents per Just as producing mines in north- L. M. Frost, Minister of Mines, ex- Province of Saskatchew an 
Be shi was paid. The April payment eastern Ontario were hoping to prof- Plains that the duties of a Resident 33,% Sinkine Fund Debentures 
© will call for distribution of $167,511. it from the increased labor supply Geolog:st consisted, among other ae ae 
‘ they ran into a shortage of power, things, of collecting and correlating Due February 15th, 1962 
‘nother producer for the eastern A reduction of 15% in power con- availabie geological | information as Cuil 6 106 oe or dies fibvuces tht 186 
coction of the Kirkland Lake area sumption, which became effective Well as_ the compiling of data on : ; ¥ - : 
is ected early in 1949. Queenston February 1, was ordered by the On- €Xploration and development. It is Denominations: $500 and 81,000 
tario Hydro. The blow is a tempor- also his duty to advise prospectors Price: 98.359 and interest vielding 3.90% 
oa » of ttebtathy Ma. ©. 2104 ieasiadinnaan ary one and entirely due to a short- ; : ; i : 5 
| Insurance Company to transact in| age of water and not because of gen- If no hard luck x fig seric: Magan = bode — : 
: ‘ieoareaae si ee nceeenaes erating capacity. The power shortage att Olsen Gold Mines should sea N irculat Dea RR gsc a ae = — 
t | that the words incorporated | is not likely to last more than two Vide the Red Lake camp with an Province forwarded upon request by mail or 
ad. in consuiauete telation te the seme | to two and a half months, although other producer next fall. Good pro- telephone 
] ( ntal Assurance Company” wherever | an unseasonal thaw any time now &8ress_is reported in construction of 
3 Ri ontedin ok skier oniaiae could bring relief. the 500-ton mill. Mill equipment, : 
R. D. BEDOLFE—Chief Agent eer i cr trpg hn see gee sittin ed — Wood, Gundy & Company 
Litigation underway for a long  Uchi plant have to be transported to Siealted : 
time between Bear Exploration and ted Lake before the break-up and Winnive rORON ra et oe 
Zadium Ltd., and Yellowknife Gold — it is hoped ‘o have this big freighting eae : \I 7 Ne Vor naa ae 
Mines has ended, and the agreement Job pushed as rapidly as possible to — sia ; a as ry 
reached provides for the merger of beat the spring thaws. The mine is re on eng ie 
the assets of both companies. Ap- being readied underground for pro. eS Ee sas si 
proval of shareholders has yet to duction ana it is estimated there is 
“ be secured. Bear Yellowknife Con- 448,000 tons with a cut grade ot 
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solidated Ltd., will be the name of 
the new company and it will have an 


0.197 oz. ($6.89) or 0.303 oz. uncut 


(Continued on Page 39) 





twice or three times as great. 

The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups ac- 
cording to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP “A” 
GROUP “B”’ 
GROUP “‘C’”’- 


Investment Stocks 


~ 


Speculations 


market-place.’”’ 


The Stock Analyst 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What 
to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. An In- 
vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


Speculative Investments 


A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than 
one with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, 
even of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few 
stocks will go against the trend of the Averages. 

The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 
a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance th 
relative investment value placed on it by the ‘“‘bloodless verdict of t 


The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from a 
study of their normal habits. Pre 
dominant Factors are shown as 
1. FAVORABLE 
2. AVERAGE or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 
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Pros and Cons 
of the 
“St. Lawrence Waterway ” 


Divergent interests are currently engaged 
in a campaign to influence the outcome of 
Coneressional consideration of “The Great 
Lakes - St. 


Project. 


N » 
Lawrence seaway and Power 


In view of the economu implica- 
tions of this undertaking for Canada. the 
eourse of this controversy is of vital im- 
portance to us. 


Po enable Canadian businessmen to obtain 
a clearer pieture of the issues at stake as 
arguments and counter-arcuments are re- 
ported in the press, we have reprinted an 
excellent summary of the pros and cons of 
the “St. 


Lawrence \ aterway project 


\ copy of this timely and informative article 
is vours for the asking 
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= average stock. Any Dow Theorist will tell you that there has been no yAN 1 Reyal Bank Building, Branden, Man : 
- Sy order of the Board, | clear cut market pattern for many months past. As and when a bull ' 
46W | . pi : . “fr Fee . 
L. P. WEBSTER, arke s again signalled, stoeks in the class of Canada Steamship will : 
NT. 4 Secretary. | pe vi ee ea rhe trading anaenkensiien ASSETS OVER k} Rot @1@1 OR @1O1OROl@) ' 
— 4 Montreal, February lith, 1948 orler @ : : i 
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By GEORGE GILBERT 


It is the contention of many be- 
lievers in the private enterprise 
competitive system that attempts 
to reach the goal of social secur- 
ity by compulsory measures such 
as national health insurance will 
only end in failure and in a low- 
er standard of living for every- 
body. 

It is their view that the govern- 
ment should confine its activities 
to the provision of medical care 
for those unable to provide it for 
themselves, and that the rest of 
the population should not be 
subjected to this form of compul- 
sion but should be allowed to 
make such provision as_ best 
meets their particular needs. 


(PHERE is strong opposition 


\ people in general and 
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More Voluntary Disability Cover 
or Compulsory Insurance? 


army of government officials, on top 
of the far tco large existing one, 
which would be required to operate a 
compulsory health insurance scheme. 

Although in theory government 
life, fire, accident and sickness _ in- 
surance may look like a boon to hu- 
manity, supplying the service at cost, 
in practice it does not work out that 
way. Yet there are some people en- 
gaged in various forms of private 
enterprise who advocate the setting 
up of municipal, provincial or federal 
government insurance schemes, but 
who would raise their hands in hor- 
ror at the mere suggestion that any 
government should take over the 
particular business in which they are 
engaged with the object of effecting 

saving in costs to the public. 


More Costly in Long Run 


Most of these people are thoroughly 
convinced that no government, fed- 
eral, provincial or municipal, could 
carry on their particular business as 
ceficiently or as economically in the 
long run as they themselves are able 
to operate it, and that any apparent 
saving which might be shown at the 
outset could only be effected by load- 


ing part of the cost on the general 
taxpayers. Yet, strange to say, they 
evidently do not take the same view 


with regard to the government going 
into the insurance business, though a 
government is no better equipped to 
carry on an insurance undertaking 
efficiently or economically than it 
other commercial 


is 
tc operate any 
undertaking. 


If business men and the public gen- 


erally fully grasp this elementary 
truth, there would be little or no de- 
mand for government intervention in 
the insurance business or in anv other 


business in which there is plenty of 


competiticn and no monopoly. and in 
which — the people are protected 
against loss of their money by the 


public safeguards which surround the 


perations of the business 


Sometimes the claim is made that 


while there is competition between 
companies and companies and be- 
tween agents and agents for busi- 


ness, there is virtually no competition 
as to insurance rates. But it is well 
known by those who take out insur- 
ance policies that there is lots of 
competition in all branches of insur- 
ance both as to rates and coverage 
between tariff and non-tariff com- 
panies, between stock and mutual in- 
surers, reciprocals and Lloyd’s under- 
writers. 

As a matter of fact, is doubtful 
if there is any other business in 
which the competition as to rates and 
service is keener and is operating all 
the time to provide broader and 
broader coverage at lower and lower 
rates. So long as insurance is main- 
tained as a private competitive enter- 
prise, this trend will continue, and 
the public will reap the benefit. It 
will come to an end in any branch of 
the business only if that branch is 
taken over and operated as a govern- 
ment monopoly, when, the incentive 
of competition being removed, the 
public will have to be satisfied with 
whatever type of cover and service 
the government bureaucrats see fit to 
provide. 

At the present juncture what 
needed is a wider dissemination of in- 
formation about the merits of the pri- 
vate competitive system of insurance 
and its advantages over any type of 
monopolistic system established by a 
federal, provincial or municipal gov- 


it 


is 


ernment. Public enlightenment is 
needed on the history of the various 
government insurance schemes which 
have been put into effect in this 
country and elsewhere as a substi- 
tute for insurance by private insti- 
tutions. 


Cover Already Available 


With respect to accident and health 
insurance, there is already available 
to the average citizen through the 
medium of private insurers and fra- 
ternal societies a broader form of pro- 
tection at rates within his means than 
any government could possibly offer. 
This form of protection does nct in- 
volve any drain on the general tax- 
payers to maintain the thousands of 
additional government employees 
who would have to be hired to operate 
a system of compulsory government 
health insurance. 

In recent years there has been a 
rapid growth of voluntary plans 
for providing protection against the 
financial loss caused by accident and 
sickness. Commercial accident and 
health policies have been liberalized. 
group pclicies for employees furnish 
increased protection, Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization plans have been made 
available over a wide area, prepaid 
medical care and other voluntary 
plans have been extended, so that 
non-compulsory protection is now 
available to the great bulk of the peo- 
ple at rates they can afford to pay. 

With these voluntary plans avail- 


Se a 


able and within the capacity of the 
great majority of salary and wage 
earners to pay for, there is little or 
no necessity to call on the govern. 
ment to do for most citizens what 
they can do for themselves. With 
further development these voluntary 
plans can be made more all-inclusive. 
and such development should be ep. 
couraged rather than stifled by goy. 
ernment intervention in the bus 





ness 

at heavy cost to the general tax. 
payers. 

There is no doubt that every effort 
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Complete Range of Group Plans 
Protects Thousands of Employees 


More than one thousand firms employing from 
ten to thousands of people now enjoy the benefit 


of one or more forms of Confederation Life Group 


Offering one of the most complete ranges of Group 
plans in Canada, the Confederation Life is in 
a position to work out the best form of Group 


coverage to meet the needs of YOUR employees 


and ‘THEIR dependants. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Confederation Life 


Association 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 


At Head Office or any Branch 
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nould be made on the part of those 
pmgaged in this branch of the insur- 
nce DUSiness to increase the volume 
f accident and health insurance in 
¥orce throughout the whole of Can- 
ada, so that this form of voluntary 
over Will be taken advantage of to 
kuch an extent that there will be no 
‘ood reason for the government set- 
ting Up any compulsory health insur- 
ance scheme. 








‘Insurance Inquiries 


' Edito:, About Insurance: 


Can you tell me when and where 
‘the North American Reassurance 
‘Company was incorporated and how 
jong it has been operating in this 
country? I would like to know 
‘whether it is regularly licensed in 
this country and whether it has a 
‘Government deposit here. I under- 
‘stand it only does reinsurance and 


gy 


* writes no direct business. How 
* much business does it do in this 
country and what are its assets and 
Pijiabilities in Canada? 


Nin 














G.H.J., Hamilton, Ont. 
North American Reassurance Com- 


P pany was organized and _ incorpor- 
Pated in 1923 under the insurance 
P laws of New York State, and has 


been doing business in Canada since 


7 1938 under Dominion registry. It is 


sregularly licensed in this country 
hand has a deposit with the Govern- 
Pment at Ottawa for the sole protec- 
Ption of Canadian policyholders. The 


business of this company is limited 


‘to the reinsurance of the risks of 
Hother companies. Latest published 
Government figures show that its 
Ptotal assets in Canada at the end of 
61946 were $401,602, while its total 
Diliabilities in this country amounted 
to $170,696, ,.showing an_ excess 
poof assets in Canada over liabili- 
Pties in Canada of $230,906. Its total 


Ka. ‘ ° ~ es 
Sincome in Canada in 1946 was $44,- 


1076, while its total disbursements in 


P this country amounted to $85,189. Its 
Pnew business in this country in 1946 
Pconsisted of 132 life policies for a 
Ygross amount of $569.200 and a net 
amount of $559,200. At the end of 
1946 it had 340 life policies in force 
in Canada for a net amount of 
$1,384,700. 
° 

Editor, About Insurance: 

Iam informed that the ratio of fire 
‘Ansurance losses to fire insurance pre- 
miums varies considerably in the 
different provinces. Can you tell me 
What the average claims ratio has 
been over a period of years for the 
Whole of Canada, and how this com- 
ares with the average ratio in the 
several provinces? 


L.B.F., Winnipeg, Man. 





Acco: ding to latest published Gov- 
ernn figures, the average ratio of 
firs rance losses to fire insurance 
pren s of Dominion registered 
com) ‘s for the five-year period 
1942 1946 inclusive for the whole 
O! ¢ la was 49.86 per cent. The 
ave loss ratios during the same 
peri the various provinces were 
Bs | s: Alberta, 45.72 per cent; 
Brit Columbia, 38.28 per cent; 
M i, 40.85 per cent; New Bruns- 
wi 28 per cent; Nova Scotia, 
46. r cent; Ontario, 50.04 per 
ren ince Edward Island, 76.22 
pei 1; Quebec, 60.08 per cent; 
os ‘wan, 31.53 per cent; all 
the 


nada, 48.11 per cent. 


News of the Mines 


ontinued from Page 37) 


aS11 down to the 1,050-foot level. 
gis ‘oes not include the 20,000 tons 
: 


a oz. grade ($10.01) in the or- 
gina liscovery zone. Deepening of 
the ift has recently commenced 
end ( the end of January was over 
9220 . et below the 800-foot (bottom) 
‘vel. This level is the best in the 
Mine for both ore lengths and grade. 
5 a. 
, New financing has been arranged 
b; Beveourt Gold Mines, Louvicourt 
Pwnship, northwestern Quebec, as- 
ring sufficient funds, officials be- 
“ve, to carry operations to the point 
Phere mill plans can be made. A 
ock of 400,000 shares has been sold 
’ der firm commitment at 50 cents 
: share to net the treasury $200,000. 
o Pe sa has also been granted on 
, Shares at 75 cents. Develop- 
ent work’ on levels now being ex- 










plored is reported continuing to add 
to ore resources. Crosscutting is 
underway on three new levels at 800, 
900 and 1,000-foot depths. 


A dividend of 1% cents per share 
has been declared by Sylvanite Gold 
Mines, payable April 1 to sharehold- 
ers of record February 14. This is a 
reduction from the previous rate of 
two cents quarterly and the reduc- 
tion is officially reported due to low- 
er earnings for 1947, which are esti- 
mated at six cents per share. Last 
year nine cents per share was dis- 
tributed to shareholders. 

Shares of Quebec-Labrador Devel- 
opment Company have been listed on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
company has a concession of approx- 
imately 1,000 square miles in New 
Quebec, lying within the ‘Labrador 
Trough”, the same geological struc- 
ture in which Hollinger North 
Shore and Labrador Mining and Ex- 


ploration have developed major ton- 
nages of high grade iron ore. Plans 
are already being perfected for the 
despatch of a sizable prospecting and 
geological party into the concession. 

A deep drill hole from the 1,775- 
foot level (13th) at Negus Mines, 
Yellowknife gold producer, has cut 
the Campbell zone at its greatest 
depth yet, about 400 vertically below 
the level, or almost 2,200 feet from 
surface. Negus officials believe that 
development of the Campbell new 
east zone may mean a iot to the 
company in that it proves ore in a 
structure that represents the faulted 
downward continuation of the south- 
ern end of the Giant Yellowknife 
shear zone. The best sections in this 
new hole ran $16.60 across five feet, 
followed by two feet of $21.17 deep- 
er down. Slashing and drifting to 
open up the new ore intersections 
from the 1,775-foot horizon is pro- 
ceeding. 
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a@ surprising var 


TRUE. Canadian Vickers Limited is 
Canada’s leading shipyard... but ship- 
building is only one of the many activities 
that keep our plants and shops humming 
day and night. Expert mechanics and 
engineers ... equipment undergoing con- 
tinuous modernization .., and progressive 
farsighted management form a combina- 


tion that is unequalled in Canada. 


Whether the call is for mining machinery, 
fine copper work, or marine engines — 


the name to remember is VICKERS! 
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 & R surrender values and other policy the three million doll 
ompany eports payments 009,000, up $291,000 | 
.During the year, the policy re ous year. The incre 
Excelsior Life serves on account of contract now in exceeded by $6,000 | 
IGHLIGHTS of tl Oth, aad foree were increased by $3,100,621 earnings. The prof 
H Se a a eee e fo 1 “and now stand at $36,327,921 count shows this d 
Ji cage aia Ries ermine icles ag Of the assets at Dec. 31, bonds — profit, at $728,000, bu 
okies " eo" Sen P< cca dauwanne ty Ghe Geneneres ince oe 82.69 per down $18,000 at $276, 
947 ar 79 004: phir are ,. cent; loans on company's policies, fit of $452,000 show 
Boil \ tan 30 28 3 6. vem eae 5.72 per cent; preferred and common ment of $12,000 
Olic jers 2 33 Mb ncome Ol — mee ; 
. : > po Ae ; ; stocks. 5.76 per cent, and first mort- 
the vyeal S(,0 Ofe t issets : Wd D ini i 
@41 87 439 sages on improved real estate, 4.0% ominion Life 
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oe ™ per cent. Rate ‘rest earned on — 
Ot 1 in $5.710,471. repre per cent. I ma os aaa ‘ ‘ se d Ole 59th annual r¢ 
nve 1ents ring 9: average se 5 ay 
sented net premium incon n poli S78 ber 4 t sii minion Life Assu 
“ies b ( WN et ds Ser Se shows insurance in fc 
bursements t ! icvholders ind R 000, up by $26,500,000 
rie: oyal Trust : 
other bet es, $939.727 went to 4 at December 31, 194 
ye 1 claims, whil NROSS earnings of the Royal in 1947, $48,600,000, u 
$1,398,579 was paid to J trust Co. in 1947 amounted to total assets, $78,400, 
\ \ s in various bene the record sum of $3,737,000, an in 600,000; policy pay 
P $294,749 in polics erease of $285,000. Expenses before $4,600,000, up by $20 
\ S $613.35 ! ties taxes exceeded, for the first time. serves, $63,000,000, u 
. 
Sivek 1941. Plymouth owners have enjoyed the extra safety provi 
Plymouth Safetv-Rim Wheels. Now. with the new Super Cushion 
STANDARD equipment on all models. Plymouth brings you still greates 
\ ith Ply mouth Safety -Rim \ heels it Is almost Impossible for a lire 
or pull off the rim in the event of a blowout. Super Cushion tires wi 
more air Volume at only 24 pounds maximum pressure provide a “softer” 
cooler running whieh lessens the chances of a blowout. The combini 
these new tires with Plymouth Safety -Rim Wheels will raise the present st. 
of safety in motoring. 
Remember. all Plymouth models are equipped with Safety-Rim Whi 
Super Cushion tires af no extra cost, 
’ 
©. + ¢ . 
‘\) Look at these Plymouth Features 
“a New fety Hydraulic Brakes e Patented Floaoting-Power Engine Mountings to s 
vibration e New arter with button on dash e Safety-Rim Wheels for blowout pro 
e New Front-end Sway Eliminator e All-stee! Safety Body e New Body Guord Bun 
Hotchkiss Drive to yshion starting and stopping e Lightweight Aluminum Pistons ¢ 
resisting Super-finished Parts ¢ New Gasoline Filter. 
7 i , 
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- million dollar mark at $3,- 
ip $291,000 from the previ- 

The increase in expenses 
by $6,000 the increase in 

The profit and loss ac- 
1ows this decline in gross 
$728,000, but as taxes were 
3000 at $276,000, the net pro- 
152,000 showed an improve 
$12,000. 


ion Life 
jth annual report of the Do- 
yn Life Assurance Company 
surance in force at $332,000,- 
yy $26,500,000 from the figure 
nber 31, 1946; new business 
$48,600,000, up by $3,400,000; 
sets, $78,400,000, up by $5,- 
policy payments in 1947, 
0, up by $200,000; policy re- 
$63,000,000, up by $3,100,000. 


President Ford S. Kumpf said at the 
annual meeting that “Policy funds 
left on deposit increased almost 
$1,000,000 and now represent over 12 
per cent of the company’s liabilities. 
This is a new high mark, showing 
that policy-owners are experiencing 
difficulty in finding satisfactory per- 
sonal investment outlets. Mortality 


experience was the most favorable 
ever experienced by the company. 


“One of the most serious problems 





=—— 
facing the life insurance industry jg 
the further decline in the rate of jn 
terest earned on invested asset 
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ART CLASSES 


for beginners’, children and ad) ‘ts, 
are being formed now. These cl* ses 
to be held in the evenings anc on 
weekends. Phone Mrs. Worthin, oa 
RA. 8921 Evenings KI. 5725. 
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PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 
AND SUPER CUSHION TIRES 
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Chrysler Engineers have 





done wonders to cushion 
their cars against up and 
down shocks (lett La- 
ternal or crosswise shocks 
right had never been 
absorbed 
until Groodvear produced 
Super Cushion tires. Pil- 
low-like Super Cushions 
souk up lateral shock 
and give a smoother 
“cushioned” ride. 
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